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BLCBRALTRB, 


IGNATIA AND OTHER POEMS. 


Ignatia and other Pocms. By Mary Anne Brown, Author of “ Mont Blanc.” 

“ Ada,” &c. ; 

We have met with some sweet poetry from this young lady’s pen “ afore- 
time.” The present elegant little volume—an honour to the Liverpool press 
and to the sister of Mrs. Hemans—contains, together with these verses, many 
that are quite new to us, and equal in merit to those with which we were ail- 
ready acquainted. “ Ignatia,” the longest piece in the volume, a narrative 
poem occupying some sixty pages, ismarked with unusual power and pathos 
—e pathos which occasionally goes sharp to the heart like some of the im- 
mortal es of the ever great Crabbe. We believe that few, if any, living 
female writers of verse could equal the best parts of Ignatia. The opening 
is bold and beautiful, not without some master touches of originality and mag- 








“Summer and sunshine! The rich rose is wreathing 
Around the porches of my father’s hall, 

Wild incense from the jasmine flower is breathing, 
The fountain’s waves in silver plashes fall 

Beneath the broad old chesnuts, and the trees 

Of blossomed limes are all alive with bees ; 

Green are the boughs where the young orange hides, 

And the low vines upon the mountain's sides 

Already have their wealth of living gold 

And Amethyst, beneath the shadowy fold 

Of their green leaves. Sunshine and summer days’! 
The earth its festal time of gladness hath, 4 
Yet not a flower-scent comes upon my path, 

Save when some long-lived breath mournfully strays 

On the chill sea wind, from the smiling land, 

And pauses lingering on this island strand. 


Summer and sunshine! yet they change not thee, 
My chosen prison wall, eternal Sea ! 
Invain the sunbeams woo thy giant breast, 
From the kind earth the icy bonds they thaw, 
And the young buds and infant herbage draw 
Out from the slumber of their wintry rest ; 
Pht ict tiem light and bless thee as they wiky _ . 
Thou art ail cold, and stern, and barren still ; 
Their beauty shines on thy unquiet face, 

Making thee flash and glitter—but in vain, 
Thou givest but their brightness back again ; 
No happy life upon thy plains hath place ; 

Thou gleamest just as brightly in those rays 
"Neath cloudless, frosty skies, as in these days 
Of summer prime.” 
{In the following description of an eastern mother the reader will recognise a 
delicate touch or two borrowed from the old poets. » 


* Mine own dear mother! even now, by spell 

Most powerful, deep affection’s memory, 

I can recall her lovely form—how well 

Do I remember that dark, thoughtful eye, 

So clear, so deep, and with that onward look, 
That of a farther, holier world partook, 

As if its glance passed earthly musings by.— 
Phat pure broad brow, and the smooth raven hair, 
Parted and braided with such tasteful care, 
Beneath the crimson cap, with golden band, 
Wrought inthe curious fashion of her land ; 

Of richest silk was shaped her purple vest, 

Close to her arms, and folded o'er her breast, 

Clasped at the throat by one large opal stone,— 

The ample skirts descended from her zone 

In graceful sweep, and as she moved about, 

Her dainty feet stole softly in and out, 

Shod in their silken sandals ;—ever thus 

Her image comes before me, various 

In attitude, but ever in that dress 

That suited best her easte-n loveliness. 

Sometimes I see her, standing on the tower 

Of our old home, in the deep midnight hour ; 

The silvery moonlight tinging her smooth brow 

With an ethereal lustre, and the glow 

Of an unearthly beauty on her cheek ; 

Sometimes I see her as she loved to seek 

Her favourite garden paths, oft raising up 

Some drooping flower, and shaking from its cup 

The heavy rain-drops. Sometimes, when the day 

Was setting, kneeling suddenly to pray 

The prayer my sire had taught her ; sometimes bending 
Over my couch, at early morning's hour, 

Her smile itu my very soul descending, 

Her voice a spell of most harmonious power, 
Tuning my heart to gladness for the day, 
Meiting the trace of troubled dreams away ; 
So changefully the vision meets my sight, 

But always beautiful, and always bright 


Little my mother taught me, if to teach 

Be to set lessons conned in gloom and fear ; 
Hit be formal rules to give,and preach 

Sermons on prudence awfully severe ; 
If it include bent brow and accent stern ; 
Beneath such teachings I had not to learn ! 
Her words of admonition were but few, 
But there was precept and ¢ xample too 
In her deep thoughtfulness, her energy, 

When energy was needed, in the love 
That glorified her deeds, and lit her eye 

Like a pure star, and fluttered as a dove 
In all her fears ;— it was her rage, her meekness ; 
It was her sternest strength, her frailest weakness ; 
It bore her fearless from her native land, 

It taught her calumny and scorn to brave ; 
It nerved her heart, it nerved her fairy hand, 


From Paynim hold the Christian knight to save 
It taught her when I erred. (and oh, how oft 
T won upon that nature kind and soft!) 
On my most simple semblance of repenting 


To siay all punis ment i 

My forfeit priv lege S$ to resi¢ 

Totake meto her loving | tonce pre! 
Love, love! it was staple of ber: 


It might bo simple—but ’twas very kind 








If our space permitted, we would fain follow up the touching narrative ; but 
as it is, we can only give from it a musical and beautiful little lyric. 
‘“‘T tried to read, but oh, thy name, 
Its form the lines and letters took ! 
I strove in vain, thine image came 
Gliding betwixt me and the book ; 
I tried to sing, but then there stole 
The haunting memory of a tone 
Echoing for ever in my soul, 
And with its voice it drowned mine own. 


I flung the book aside ; I hushed 
The song upon my lips, and gazed 
Where, with the crimson sunset flushed, 
The western heaven intensely blazed : 
But sunset ever asa part 
Of thy most glorious nature seems ; 
Its light the radiance of thy heart, 
And all its thronging clouds thy dreams. 


The greenwood glade, the sounding sea, 
The dripping of the early rain, 
All seem to speak and breathe of thee, 
And bring thy memory back ae: 
Hast thou in nature such a share ! 
Do emanations from thy soul 
Mix in the gentle summer air, 
Or mingle with the waters’ roll ? 


Ah, no !—though on the sounding sea, 
And through the world, these visions range, 
The spell to raise them is with me; 
Within my heart, the magic change ; 
Thou best beloved ! though so clear 
The dream of thee that round me clings, 
It is the coloured atmosphere 
Through which I see all earthly things 
Several of the minor and miscellaneous pieces are exceedingly graceful. We 
have been delighted with the lines addressed “to James Nack, the deaf and 
dumb American poet,” with “‘the Poet and the Magician,” and with “the Vision 
of the Violet.” The following little song ought to be set to the sweetest music. 
In its way it is all but perfect. 
“‘ Dearest! do not doubt me! 
When thou think’st about me, 
Think of some true star, 
Shining still afar, 
Changeless through all time, 
In constancy sublime. 
Think of moveless mountains, 
Think of stayless fountains, 
Of the endless tide, 
Of all things strong and tried. 
Dearest, do not leave me ! 





If thou wouldst deceive me, 
In word, deed, or thought, 
Think what woe is wrought 
By deceitful Ocean, 

By the storm’s commotion :— 
Think how rainbows die, 
With no sunbeam nigh ; 
Think how flowers are lost, 
In the blighting frost ; 

Think of green leaves falling 
At the wild wind’s calling: 

If thou canst, then leave me ; 
If thou welt, deceive me !” 

Here we intended to leave this fascinating volume, but another gem arrests 





us, and we must find room for it. Besides, we are really anxious to draw atten- | 
tion to these productions—to do our little best to rescue them from that neglect | 
which now-a-days too commonly awaits poetry of all kinds. 


IMAGINARY LANDS. | 

“Were they but visions of the olden time, 
Those sunny lands, whereon our childhood mused ? 
Were their undying flowers, their summer prime, | 
But from some poet’s glowing heart, transfused | 
Into the deathless page? Had they no place 
Inthe cold bounds of earth! Were all their streams, } 
Their myrtle forests, and their glorious race | 
Of nymphs and swains, but phantasies and dreams t 


Were they but visions? “ Araby the Blest,” 
Though hidden now beneath the burning sand, 
Have not our spirits, with thy fame poss¢ ssed, 
Longed te beho'd thee, oh, thou lovely land ! 
Have we not almost felt the spicy gales 
That flung their influence o'er the pathless sea, 
And envied those of old whose swe! 
Caught the rich odour, breathing all of thee! 


’ ' 
ling saus 


And thou, Arcadia, with thy chiming waters, 
Thy sloping lawns, thy broad and grassy glades, 
And more than those, thy fair and flower-crowned daughters, 
Gliding like spirits through thy leafy shades ; 
While the sweet flutes breathed softly on the breeze, 
And the delicious voices gushed in song— 
Are these but visions? do not scenes like these 
Unto the weary paths of earth belong? 


And El Dorado! who hath trod thy shores? 
Are there no sands that sparkle so with gold? 
Are there no rivers over hidden stores 
Of pearls and diamonds to the ocean rolled ? 
All the strange blossoms, with their rich perfumes, 
And giant bells, and urns, and splendid dyes, 
All the bright nameless birds with gorgeous plumes, 
Are these but of the poet’s phant isies 7 


magic claim 





They may be dreams; yet by th 


They had upon our love in early days, 
And by the minds that could suc sions frame, 
And things so radiant from their musings raise, 
And by the dee p response the ¢ heart 
Gives to the tales of their unreal bowers, 
We feel and know that our mn part 
ongs for a fairer, purer s in ours!” 
LA BELLA FORNARINA. 
OF the history + whose influence, both for good and 
bad, on the he: nd renius of t Prince of Painters,” is recorded in 60 | 


} meridian of splendour, to a lamented and u 


I: 
' 
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many of the godlike efforts of his pencil, but few details, and those few but 
meagre and incomplete, have survived to posterity ; and yet that influence will 
be found to have constituted, as it were, an era in pictorial art ; more especially 
as regards that portion of it, the most important perhaps of all, that of the reli- 
gious or devotional feeling and inspiration to‘ which we are indebted for those 
great master-pieces of the Italian, or Catholic school ; and to the comparative 
absence of which feeling (call it weakness, superstition, idolatry, or what not) 
in these our modern, and if we will have it so, more enlightened days, we must 
look as to the real source of the paucity, not to say the absolute dearth, of those 
sublime, soul-stirring, mind-absorbing works of art, for the production of which 
some other, and more powerful stimulus, than the mere thirst of gain, or 
even the nobler aspirations after glory and distinction, would appear to be indes- 
pensable. 

This devotional feeling in art existed, it is true, in the works of his predecessors 
of theolder school ; the attenuated and severe type of the Virgins and Madon- 
nas of Duccio, Cimabue, and Mazzacio, had personified the idea of ascetic and 
austere existence : but conceptions of a warmer glow—a connecting link be- 
tween the abstract beauty of earthly and corporeal form, and the pure imagin- 
ings of the merely spiritual, unimbodied and celestial—these were still 
wanting to the perfect delineation of the ‘Celestial Mother:”—-nor was this 
want supplied, till at a later period the Virgins of Raphael assumed the 
voluptuous forms, the graceful contour, the rich but chastened outline of the 
Fornarina. 

Throughout his delineations of female loveliness, the image of the fair 
‘‘ Baker’s daughter*” was ever present to the ardent imagination of the “ great 
master”’—a fairy vision of light and wrapt beatitude, which hovered over the 
canvass in his studio, or guided his hand as the magic styla furrowed out the 
deep and fervent inspirations of his genius on the plastic and yielding stucco. 
Do we wish for a type—a concentration of the enthusiasm in belief—the 
all-accepting faith—the questionless belief of a woman's heart !—Look to the 
“ Transfiguration”—to the female figure, kneeling in the foreground, and point- 
ing to the boy :—it is the portrait of Fornarina. At the altar of his faith—the 
shrine of his contrition—or on the palace-wall of his princely or Papal Mecenast 
—still do we meet with the image of his much-loved Fornarina—the beau-idéal 
of his dream—ay, and of such a dreamer. In the pavilion of the gardens of 
the Palazza Borghese, is still to be seen on the wall, and in fresco, a portrait 
by Raphael of his mistress: and another, in oil, is preserved in the Borghese 
collection ; the latter, which is supposed to be, as a likeness, the most correct, 
and least flattered of all, isa kind of sitting figure, and remarkable for a certain 
strangeness and peculiarity of style. The colour of the hair is light brown, 
verging indeed, on yellow ; from which we may suppose, that the taste of the 
old Ftalian painters, like that of their ancestors the Roman poets, ran strongly 
in favour of the “ gowden hair”—the “ flavam comam” of Horace, Ovid, Pro- 
pertius, Catullus, and the rest, who liave “wedded to immortal verse”’ the names 
and attractions of their mistresses—the Lesbias, the Pyrrhas, Saganas, and Ca- 
nidias In the Tribuno of the Gallery of Paintings at Florence, there is another 
exquisite portrait of the Fornarina by Raphael. 

To the little that is known respecting the private history of the “ Fornarina ” 
the popular traditions of modern Rome supply a few,—unfortunately but too 
few—particulars. The true name of the lady 1s unknown; but to this day a 
little old-fashioned house, near the corner of a bridge and gateway, leading from 
the Strada Balbi, and still used as a baker’s shop, is pointed out as_ the “ Casa 
Fornarina ;"’ and a marble or stone tablet inserted in the wall, bearing these words, 
would appear to be a sufficient voucher for its identity. The house is situated 
in what may be called a bye-street, and unfrequented quarter of Rome; and 
to the bulk of visitorsto the Eternal City, intent only upon sight-hunting and 
amusement, the litle unpretending shop remains unknown, even as respects its 
very existence. There, however, may occasionally be seen some pale-faced, 
foreign looking, student-garbed, pedestrian, most probably a German, who has 
performed his voluntary pilgrimage through streets and alleys, and turnings un- 
known, to visit a spot hallowed by his recollections of the great master: for on 
that spot it was, that the then scarcely more than student, Raphael Sanzio di 
Urbino, in the year of grace 1508, passing on his way to the mansion of the 
rich banker, Agostini Chigi, whose family chapel he was employed to decorate, 
first saw his Fornarina, as she served out rolls and pagnotte in her father’s shop; 
there too it was, that, heedless alike of his unfinished sketch, and of the good 
advice and friendly remonstrance of his patron, these morning visits of the young 
painter became so frequent and prolonged, as seriously to interfere with the pro- 
section of those mighty works, which were in after days, under the designation 


| of the Stanze di Raphaél, toimmortalize hisname. So that Agostini Chigi, like 


a fine old princely banker as he was, and no mean judge of art, and as would 
appear of men as artists too, fairly invited the beautiful baker's girl to his pa- 
lace, in order that his young and love-sick Maestro might continue his pictorial 


| labours without interruption.t 


The world, with its characteristic injustice, has dealt but unfairly with the 


| memory of ** La Fornarina ;” visiting upon her devoted he ad alone, the fault 


which has been conventionally supposed to have hurried the Great Master, in the 
timely grave. ‘The non-observance 
of the admonition conveyed in the old Italian preverb— 
*“ Giugno; Luglio, ed Agosto 
Non tocecar no donna ne mosto”’-- 

has been popularly assigned as the immediate agent of a catas‘rophe by which 
the world's hope was for ever cozened of that bright harvest of miracles in art, 
of which the spring-time of the Urbinian’s genius had given such glorious pro 
mise, but the page of biography is, unfortunately, too rife with the flattering 
but deceptive blooin, the rapid perfection and early decay of those individuals, 
the licht of whose transient abilities, have blazed suddenly on mankind, with 
the dazzling and almost supernatural lustre of the comet ; but, alas! too, with 
a glare, as fleeting, as transitory, and comparatively as ephemer il. Such, in 
the annals of the sister art of music, was the fate of 1 Mozart,—a Weber ; and 
other, and time honoured names, in the history of literature, were not oe 
to swell the brilliant but melancholy list. With beings thus pre-eminently an 
intellectually endowed—who, like the Julian star of the Roman poet, immea- 
surably outshine the lesser lights by whom they are surroun led, —the vivid 
thoughts, the bright conceptions, the glowing verve, and m nd-consuming ex- 
citement of a whole existence, seem crowded into the space of a few, glorious 





FonnsJo, a baker; or rather 


* The word Fornarina is the diminutive of the Italian, , 
, 2 FURNACE, kiln, or oven, 


of Fornasa, a baker’s wife—i.e. * baker's daughter.” Fonnat 
with its diminutives, Fornacella, Fornacetta, and Forné Fr. FOUR and FOURNAISE) 
being derived from the Latin, Fornax, oven, and Fornix, 4 Va! it. The Latins who had 
a presiding deity for every action of human life, assigned to the goddess Fornax the task 
and dignity of ** Proteciress of Ovens” (Ovid.) Tle PORNACALIA Were sacrifices per- 
formed whilst the grain was being dried in the ailnser ovens. (Ib ) a 

+ Whilst employed in painting, for the Pope. the celebrated Frescoes in the Vatican 
the Fornarina, as at the Palazza Chigi, was Raphael's inseparable com] anion—the in 
ble adjunct to his studies. There y extant on the subject, equally cha- 


dispeus ! . 
racteristic of the Pontiff and the Painter. 7 was in the almost daily habit of 








honouring the artist with a visit, to ins! designs, @ d observe e pr gress of the 
work ; but on such occasions he invari+ 1 the artist’s fa constant companion 
the FORNARINA, at his side “Ww woman, Raphael?” ed his Holiness one 
v, in asharp and angry tone, ives here ™” *An please your Holiness, 
SHE IS MY EYES,” replied the dot namoured painter 
The painting of these r ns ed nine succe e years, beginning in 1508, and 
being completed in 1517, and they retain the name the Ss ze dif >| is 
Ist engaged in the de is “ane Palaz ' now, unt 
i lv. the seatof the Nea bassad ' M A ' r r 
called ow Raphael, and findir gone out left that famous sketch ‘ t 
I. wihthistheret dis know i lists as ° Visit 
chael Angelo.” R Jon ng the xcla‘med that Michael A ! 
there and nev i over it 
§ * Micat inte ves, Juliam sidus.’’—Hior 
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indeed, but over-wrought and feverish years : the too ardent mind, has drawn 
by anticipation on the more inert or physical powers ; the healthful equilibrium 
—the “mens sana in corpore sano,” is destroyed, and both sink, alike, to sud- 
den, premature, irremediable decay. Since, therefore, the early close of Ra- 
phael’s career may be fairly attributed to other causes, let us no longer upbraid 
the memory of his beloved Fornarina with his ultimate loss ; if the stern mora- 
list must needs withhold his sympathy from the mistress,let him accord one 
kindly thought to her name, in favour of the painter ; and whilst he traces some 
‘undying record of her beauty, in the pure outline of a ‘‘ Madonna di Raflaélo,” 
join in the exculpatory feeling of the poet : 
“If to her share, some imperfections fall, 
Look in her face, and then—forget them all.” 

From the period of Raphael's death, all trace, historical or traditional, is lost 
respecting the fate of his celebrated mistress. A kind of local persuasion, 
however, seems to be prevalent, of her having subsequently been attached to 
Giulio Romano, his favourite pupil ; a surmise which may probably have origi- 
nated in the striking similarity, discoverable in the female figures of the latter 

inter, with those of his great prototype. But this is by no means a peculiarity 
in the style of Giulio the Roman; it is common with most of the other pupils 
of Raphael; and may well be accounted for, in the ascendancy which the mas- 
ter -mind had obtained over the genius and imaginations of the followers of his 
school; and it is to the effects of this legitimate ascendancy, operating on the 
kindred genius and conception of his age—a feeling which it were unjust, in 
the case of Giulio, for instance, and of some other of Raphael’s great contem- 
poraries, to confound with the spirit of mere servile imitation, still less of pla- 
giarism—that posterity is probably indebted for the multiplication of those 
alleged portraits of the Fornarina, which adorn the galleries of nearly all the 
connoisseurs and patrons of art, in Europe, at the present day ; a glorious tribute 
of respect conceded tu the might of genius—a strange caprice of fortune— 
which has made the effigies of a nameless girl, the humble offspring of a ple- 
beian race—the inhabitant of an obscure and unfrequented suburb—a thrice 
welcome, priceless ornament on the walls of palaces—the cynosure of Princely, 
Pontifical, and Imperial eyes. How many a high-born and courtly beauty 
might envy the brilliant lot of the humble “ Fornarina,” with a Raphael for her 
limner, and successive generations for admirers ! G. M. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—szpirtep sy “Boz.” 
CHAPTER XXXII.—[ Continued from the last Albion.] 


What he heard need not be repeated here. Suffice it that as the wine went 
round he heard enough to acquaint him with the characters and designs of those 
whose conversation he overheard ; to possess him with the full extent of Ralph’s 
villany, and the real reason of his own presence being required in London. He 
heard all thisand more. He heard his sister’s sufferings derided, and her vir- 
tuous conduct jeered at and brutally construed ; he heard her name bandied from 
mouth to mouth, and herself made the subject of coarse and insolent wagers, 
free speech, and licentious jesting. 

The man who had spoken first, led the conversation and indeed almost en- 

sed it, being only stimulated from time to time by some slight observation 

rom one or other of his companions. ‘To him then Nicholas addressed himself 

when he was sufficiently composed to stand before the party, and force the words 
from his parched and scorching throat. 

‘* Let me have a word with you, Sir,” said Nicholas. 

« With me, Sir?” retorted Sir Mulberry Hawk, eyeing him in disdainful sur- 

rise. 
r “‘T said with you,” replied Nicholas, speaking with great difficulty, for his 
passion choked him. 

“A mysterious stranger, upon my soul!”’ said Sir Mulberry, raising his wine- 
glass to his lips, and looking round upon his friends. 

** Will you step apart with me for a few minutes, or do you refuse ?” said Ni- 
cholas, sternly. 

Sir Mulberry merely paused in the act of drinking, and bade him either name 
his business or leave the table. 

Nicholas drew a card from his pocket, and threw it before him. 

“ There, Sir,” said Nicholas; ‘‘ my business you will guess.” 

A momentary expression of astonishment, not unmixed with some confusion, 
appeared in the face of Sir Mulberry as he read the name; but he subdued it 
in an instant, and tossing the card to Lord Verisopht, who sat opposite, drew 
@ toothpick from a glass before him, and very leisurely applied it to his mouth. 
a Your name and address?”’ said Nicholas, turning pale as his passion kin- 

ed. 

*T shall give you neither,” replied Sir Mulberry. 

“Tf there is a gentleman in this party,” said Nicholas, looking round and 
«scarcely able to make his white lips form the words, “he will acquaint me with 
the name and residence of this man.” 

There was a dead silence. 

“T am the brether of the young lady who has been the subject of conversa- 
tion here,”’ said Nicholas. ‘I denounce this person as‘a liar, and impeach him 

-asacoward. If he has a friend here, he will save him the disgrace of the pal- 
try attempt to conceal his name—an utterly useless one—for I will find it out, 
nor leave him until I have.” 

Sir Mulberry looked at him contemptuously, and, addressing his companions, 
said— 

“ Let the fellow talk, I have nothing serious to say to boys of his station ; and 
his pretty sister shall save him « broken head, if he talks till midnight.” 

‘You are a base and spiritless scoundrel !” said Nicholas, “ “a shall be pro- 
claimed soto the world. I will know you ; I will follow you home if you walk 
the streets till morning.” 

Sir Mulberry’s hand involuntarily closed upon the decanter, and he seemed 
for an instant about to launch it at the head of his challenger. But he only fill- 
ed his glass, and laughed in derision. 

Nicholas sat himself down, directly opposite to the party, and, summoning 
the waiter, paid his bill. , 

“Do you know that person’s name?” he inquired of the man in an audible 
voice ; pointing out Sir Mulberry as he put the question. 

Sir Mulberry laughed again, and the two voices which had always spoken to- 
gether, echoed the laugh; but rather feebly. 

“ That gentleman, Sir?’’ replied the waiter, who, no doubt, knew his cue, and 
answered with just as little respect, and just as much impertinence as he could 

safely show: ‘no, Sir, I do not, Sir.” 

“* Here, you Sir,”’ cried Sir Mulberry, as the man was retiring ; “‘ do you know 
that person’s name ?” 

“Name, Sir? No, Sir.” 

“Then you'll find it there,” said Sir Mulberry, throwing Nicholas’s card to- 
wards him ; ‘and when you have made yourself master of it, put that piece of 
pasteboard in the fire—do you hear me?” 

The man grinned, and, looking doubtfully at Nicholas, compromised the 
— by sticking the card in the chimney-glass. Having done this, he re- 
tired. 

Nicholas folded his arms, and, biting his lip, sat perfectly quiet ; sufficiently 
expressing by his manner, however, a firm determination to carry his threat of 
following Sir Mulberry home, into steady execution. 

It was evident from the tone in which the younger member of the party ap- 
peared to remonstrate with his friend, that he objected to this course of proceed- 
ing, and urged him to comply with the request which Nicholas had made. Sir 
Mulberry, however, who was not quite sober, and who was in a sullen and dog- 

ed state of obstinacy, soon silenced the representations of his weak young 

tiend, and further seemed—as if to save himself from a repetition of them—to 
insist on being left alone. However this might have been, the young gentleman 
and the two who had always spoken together, actually rose to go after a short 
interval, and presently retired, leaving their friend alone with Nicholas. 

It will be very readily supposed that to one in the condition of Nicholas, the 
minutes appeared to move with leaden wings indeed, and that their progress did 
not seem the more rapid from the monotonous ticking of a French clock, or the 
shrill sound of its little bell which tuld the quarters. But there he sat; and 
in his old seat on the opposite side of the room reclined Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
with his legs upon the cushion, and his handkerchief thrown negligently over 
his knees: finishing his magnum of claret with the utmost coolness and indif- 

erence. 

‘nus they remained in perfect silence for upwards of an hour—Nicholas 
would have thought for three hours at least, buf that the little bell had only gone 
four times. Twice or thrice he looked angrily and impatiently around ; but there 
was Sir Mulberry in the same attitude, puttitg his glass to his lips from time to 
time, and looking vacantly at the wall, as if he were wholly ignorant of the pre- 
sence of any living person 

At length he yawned, stretched himself, and rose ; walked coolly to the glass, 
and having surveyed himself therein, turned round and honoured Nicholas with 
2 long and contemptuous stare. Nicholas stared again with right good-will; 
Sir Malberry shrugged his shoulders, smiled slightly, rang the bell, and ordered 
the waiter to help him on with his great-coat. 

¢ The man did so, and held the door open. 
*“ Don’t wait,” said Sir Mulberry ; and they were alone again. 
Sir Mulberiy took several turns up and down the room, and whistling care- 


lessly all the time: stopped to finish the last glass of claret which he had poured | 
out a few minutes befi-re, walked again, put on his hat, adjusted it by the glass, 
drew on his gloves, and, at last, walked slowly out. Nicholas, who had been 


faming and chafing until he was nearly wild, darted from his seat, and followed 
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him—-so closely, that before the door had swung upon its hinges after Sir Mul- 
berry’s passing out, they stood side by side in the street together. 

There was a private cabriolet in waiting; the groom opened the apron, and 
jumped out to the horse’s head. 

“Will you make yourself known to me?” asked Nicholas in a suppressed 
voice, 

wate replied the other fiercely, and confirming the refusal with an oath. 
“ 0.” 

“If you trust to your horse’s speed, you will find yourself mistaken,’ said 
Nicholas. ‘I will accompany you. By Heaven I will, if I hang on to the 
footboard.” 

“You shall be horsewhipped if you do,” returned Sir Mulberry. 

“ You are a villain,” said Nicholas. 

“Your are an errand-boy for aught I know,” said Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

“T am the son of a country gentleman,” said Nicholas, “ your equal in birth 
and education, and your superior I trust in everything besides. I tell you again, 
Miss Nickleby is my sister. Will you or will you not answer for your unmanly 
and brutal conduct ?” 

“To a proper champion—yes. To you—no,” returned Sir Mulberry, taking 
= in his hand. “Stand out of the way, dog. William, let go her 
head.” 

“ You had better not,” cried Nicholas, springing on the step as Sir Mulberry 
jumped in, and catching at the reins. ‘He has no command over the horse, 
mind. You shall not go—you shall not, I swear—till you have told me who 
you are.” 

The groom hesitated, for the mare who was a high-spirited animal and thorough- 
bred, plunged.so violently that he could scarcely hold her. 

“Leave go, I tell you!” thundered his master. 

The man obeyed. The animal reared and plunged as though it would dash 
the carriage into a thousand pieces, but Nicholas, blind to all sense of danger, 
and conscious of nothing but his fury, still maintained his place and his hold 
upon the reins. 

“* Will you unclasp your hand ?” 

“Will you tell me who you are ?” 

“ No ? 

“No!” 

In less time than the quickest tongue could tell it, these words were exchang- 
ed, and Sir Mulberry shortening his whip, furiously applied it to the head and 
shoulders of Nicholas. It was broken in the struggle; Nicholas gained the 
heavy handle, and with it laid open one side of his antagonist’s face from the 
eye to the lip. He saw the gash ; knew that the mare had darted off at a wild 
gallop; a hundred lights danced in his eyes, and he felt himself flung violently 
upon the ground. ; 

He was giddy and sick, but staggered to his feet directly, roused by the loud 
shouts of the men who were tearing up the street, and screaming to those ahead 
to clear the way. He was conscious of a torrent of people rushing quickly by 
—looking up, could discern the cabriolet whirled along the foot pavement with 
frightful rapidity—then heard a loud cry, the smashing of some heavy body, and 
the breaking of glass—and then the crowd closed in in the distance, and he 
could see or hear no more. 

The general attention had been entirely directed from himself to the person 
in the carriage, and he was quite alone. Rightly judging that under such cir- 
cumstances it would be madness to follow, he turned down a bye-street in search 
of the nearest coach stand, finding after a minute or two that he was reeling like 
a drunken man, and aware for the first time ofa stream of blood that was trick- 
ling down his face and breast. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
IN WHICH MR. RALPH NICKLEBY 1S RELIEVED, BY A VERY EXPEDITIOUS PRO- 
CESS, FROM ALL COMMERCE WITH HIS RELATIONS. 

Smike and Newman Noggs, who in his impatience had returned home long 
before the time agreed upon, sat before the fire, listening anxiously to every 
footstep on the stairs, and the slightest sound that stirred within the house, for 
the approach of Nicholas. Time had worn on, and it was growing late. He 
had promised to be back inan hour ; and his prolonged absence began to excite 
considerable alarm in the minds of both, as was abundantly testified by the blank 
looks they cast upon each other at every new disappointment. 

At length a coach was heard to stop, and Newman ran out to light Nicholas 
up the stairs. Beholding him in the trim described at the conclusion of the last 
chapter, he stood aghast in wonder and consternation. 

‘* Don’t be alarmed,”’said Nicholas, hurrying him back into the room. 
is no harm done, beyond what a bason of water can repair.” 

““No harm!” cried Newman, passing his hands hastily over the back and 
arms of Nicholas, as if to assure himself that he had broken no bones. ‘* What 
have you been doing?” 

‘““T know all,” interrupted Nicholas ; ‘“‘I have heard a part, and guessed tie 
rest. But before I remove one jot of these stains, I must hear the whole from 
you. Yousee I’m collected. My resolution istaken. Now, my good friend, 
speak out; for the time for any palliation or concealment is past, and nothing 
will avail Ralph Nickleby now.” 

“Your dress is torn in several places ; you walk lame, and I am sure are suf- 
fering pain,” said Newman. ‘“ Let me see your hurts first.” 

‘‘T have no hurts to see to, beyond a little soreness and stiffness that will 
soon pass off,” said Nicholas, seating himself with some difficulty. -‘ But if I 
had fractured every limb, and still preserved my senses, you should not bandage 
one till you had told me what I have the right to know. Come,” said Nicholas, 
giving his hand to Noggs. ‘You hada sister of your own, you told me 
once, who died before you fell into misfortune. Now think of her, and tell me, 
Newman.” 

“ Yes, I will, I will,” said Noggs. ‘I'll tell you the whole truth.” 

Newman did so. Nicholas nodded his head from time to time, as it corrobo- 
rated the particulars he had already gleaned ; but he fixed his eyes upon the 
fire, and did not look round him once. 

His recital ended, Newman insisted upon his young friend’s taking off his 
coat, and allowing whatever injuries he had received to be properly tended. 
Nicholas, after some opposition, at length consented, and while some pretty se- 
vere bruises on his arms and shoulders were being rubbed with oil and vinegar, 
and various other efficacious remedies which Newman borrowed from the ditle- 
rent lodgers, related in what manner they had been received. The recital made 
a strong impression on the warm imagination of Newman: for when Nicholas 
came to the violent part of the quarrel, he rubbed so hard, as to occasion him 
the most exquisite pain, which he would not have exhibited, however, for the 
world, it being pertectly clear that, for the moment, Newman was operating on 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, and had quite lost sight of his real patient. 

This martyrdom over, Nicholas arranged with Newman that while he was 
otherwise occupied next morning, arrangements should be made for his mother’s 
immediately quitting her present residence, and also for despatching Miss La 
Creevy to break the intelligence to her. He then wrapped himself in Smike’s 
great-coat, and repaired to the inn where they were to pass the night, and 
where (after writing a few lines to Ralph, the delivery of which was to be en- 
trusted to Newman next day,) he endeavored to obtain the repose of which he 
stood so much in need. 

Drunken men, they say, may roll down precipices, and be quite unconscious 
of any serious personal inconvenience when their reason returns. The remark 
may possibly apply to injuries received in other kinds of violent excitement ; 
certain it is, that although Nicholas experienced sume pain on first awakening 
next morning, he sprung out of bed as the clock struck seven, with very little 
difficulty, and was soon as much on the alert as if nothing had occurred. 

Merely looking into Smike’sroom, and telling him that Newman Noggs would 
call for him very shortly, Nicholas descended into the street, and calling a 
hackney-coach, bade the man drive to Mrs. Wititterly’s, according to the direc- 
tion which Newman had given him on the previous night. 

It wanted a quarter to eight when they reached Cadogan Place, Nicholas be- 
gan to fear that noone might be stirring at that early hour, when he was 
relieved by the sight of a female servant, employed in cleaning the door-steps. 
By this functionary he was referred to the doubtful page, who appeared with 
dishevelled hair and a very warm and glossy face, as of a page who had just got 
out of bed. 

By this young gentleman he was informed that Miss Nickleby was then taking 
her morning’s walk in the gardens before the house. On the question being 
propounded whether he could go and find her, the page desponded and thought 
not; but being stimulated with a shilling, the page grew sanguine and thought 
he could. 

‘Say to Miss Nickleby that her brother is here, and in great haste to see her,” 
said Nicholas 

The plated buttons disappeared with an alacrity most unusual to them, and 
Nicholas paced the room in a state of feverish agitation which made the delay 
even of a minute insupportable. He soon heard a light footstep which he wel} 
knew, and before he could advance to meet her, Kate had fallen on his neck 
and burst into tears. 

‘My darling girl,” said Nicholas as he embraced her. 
are!" 

‘“T have been so unhappy here, dear brother,” sobbed poor Kate; “so very, 
very, miserable. Do not leave me here, dear Nicholas, or I shall die of a bro- 
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ken heart.”’ 
“T will ‘leave you nowhere,”’ answered Nicholas—“ never again, Kate,” 
he cried, moved in spite of himself as he folded herto his heart. ‘Tell 
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young and that if I did wrong it was in ignorance of the world and unknow- 
ingly.” 

“Why should I tell you what we know so well?” returned Kate soothingly. 
“ Nicholas—dear Nicholas—how can you give way thus ?” 

“Tt is such bitter reproach to me to know what you have undergone,” returned 
her brother; ‘‘to see you so much altered, and yet sokind and patient—God !” 
cried Nicholas, clenching his fist and suddenly changing his tone and manner, 
‘*it sets my whole blood on fire again. You must leave here with me directly ; 
you should not have slept here last night, but that I knew all this too late. To 
whom can I speak, before we drive away ?” 

This question was most opportunely put, for at that instant Mr. Wititterly 
walked in, and to him Kate introduced her brother, who at once announced his 
purpose, and the impossibility of deferring it. 

“The quarter's notice,” said Mr. Wititterly, with the gravity of a man onthe 
right side, “is not yet half expired. Therefore—” : 

“ Therefore,” interposed Nicholas, “the quarter’s salary must be lost, Sir. 
You will excuse this extreme haste, but circumstances require that I should 
immediately remove my sister, and I have not a moment’s time to lose. What- 
ever she brought here I will send for, if you will allow me, in the course of the 











day.” 

Mr. Wititterly bowed, but offered no opposition to Kate’s immediate depar- 
ture ; with which, indeed, he was rather gratified than otherwise, Sir Tumley 
Snuffin having given it as his opinion, that she rather disagreed with Mrs. Witit- 
terly’s constitution. 

“With regard to the trifle of salary that is due,” said Mr. Wititterly, “I will 
—” here he was interrupted by a violent fit of coughing—* I will—owe it to 
Miss Nickleby.” 

Mr. Wititterly, it should be observed, was accustomed to owe small accounts 
and to leave them owing. All men have some little pleasant way of their own; 
and this was Mr. Wititterly’s. 

“If you please,” said Nicholas. And once more offering a hurried apology 
for so sudden a departure, he hurried Kate into the vehicle, and bade the man 
drive with all speed into the City. 

To the City they went accordingly, with all the speed the hackney-coach 
could make; and as the horses happened to live at Whitechapel and to be in 
the habit of taking their breakfast there, when they breakfasted at all, they 
—- the journey with greater expedition than could reasonably have been 
expected. 

Nicholas sent Kate up-stairs a few minutes before him, that his unlooked-for 
appearance might not alarm his mother, and when the way had been paved, 
presented himself with much duty and affection. Newman had not been idle, 
for there was a little cart at the door, and the effects were hurrying out already. 

Now, Mrs. Nickleby was not the sort of person to be told anything in a hur- 
ry, or rather to comprehend anything of peculiar delicacy or importance on a 
short notice. Wherefore, although the good lady had been subjected to a full 
hour's preparation by little Miss La Creevy, and was now addressed in most 
lucid terms both by Nicholas, and his sister, she was in a state of singular be- 
wilderment and confusion, and could by no means be made to comprehend the 
necessity of such hurried proceedings. 

“Why don’t you ask your uncle, my dear Nicholas, what he can possibly 
mean by it ?’’ said Mrs. Nickleby. 

‘*My dear mother,” returned Nicholas, “the time for talking has gone by. 
There is but one step to take, and that is to cast him off with the scorn and in- 
dignation he deserves. Your own honour and good name demand that, after 
the discovery of his vile proceedings, you should not be beholden to him one 
hour, even for the shelter of these bare walls.” 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Nickleby, crying bitterly, “he is a brute, a monster; 
and the walls are very bare, and want painting too, and I have had this ceiling 
white-washed at the expense of eighteen pence, which is a very distressing 
thing, considering that it is so di gone into your uncle’s pecket. I never 
could have believed it—never.” 

“Nor I, nor anybody else,” said Nicholas. 

‘“* Lord bless my life!” exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby. ‘To think that that Sir 
Mulberry Hawk should be such an abandoned wretch as Miss La Creevy says 
he is, Nicholas, my dear; when I was congratulating myself every day on his 
being an admirer of our dear Kate's, and thinking what a thing it would be for 
the family if he was to become connected with us, and use his interest to get 
you some profitable government place. There are very good places to be got 
about the court, I know; for the brother of a friend of ours (Miss Cropley, at 
Exeter, my dear Kate, you recollect), he had one, and I know that it was the 
chief part of his duty to wear silk stockings, and a bag wig like a black watch- 
pocket: and to think that it should come to this after all—oh, dear, dear, it’s 
enough to kill one, that it is!’ With which expressions of sorrow, Mrs. Nick- 
leby gave fresh vent to her grief, and wept piteously. 

As Nichelas and his sister were by this time compelled to superintend the re- 
moval of the few articles of furniture, Miss La Creevy devoted herself to the 
consolation of the matron, and observed with great kindness of manner that she 
must really make an effort, and cheer up. 

‘Oh I dare say, Miss La Creevy,”’ returned Mrs. Nickleby, with a petulance 
not unnatural in her unhappy circumstances, ‘it’s very easy to say cheer up, 
but if you had had as many occasions to cheer up as I have had and there,” 
said Mrs. Nickleby, stopping short, ‘‘ Think of Mr Pyke and Mr. Pluck, two of 
the most perfect gentlemen that ever lived, what am I to say to them—what 
can I say tothem? Why, if I was to say to them, ‘I’m told your friend Sir 
Mulberry is a base wretch,’ they’d laugh at me.” 

“They will laugh no more at us, I take it,” said Nicholas, advancing. ‘‘ Come 
mother, there is a coach at the door, and until Monday, at all events, we will 
return to our old quarters.” 

—‘* Where every thing is ready, and a hearty welcome into the bargain,” add- 
ed Miss La Creevy. ‘ Now, let me go with you down stairs.” 

But Mrs. Nickleby was not to be so easily moved, for first she insisted on go- 
ing up stairs to see that nothing had been left, and then on going down stairs 
to see that every thing had been taken away; and when she was getting into 
the coach she had a vision of a forgotten coffee-pot on the back-kitchen hob, and 
after she was shut in, a dismal recollection of a green umbrella behind some 
unknown door. At last, Nicholas, in a condition of absolute despair, ordered 
the coachman to drive away, and in the unexpected jerk of a sudden starting, 
Mrs. Nickleby lost a shilling among the straw, which fortunately confined her 
attention to the coach until it was too late to remember anything else. 

Having seen every thing safely out, discharged the servant, and locked the 
door, Nicholas jumped into a cabriolet and drove to a bye place neaz Golden 
Square where he had appointed to meet Noggs; and so quickly had every 
thing been done, that it was barely half past nine when he reached the place of 
meeting. 

‘‘ Here is the letter for Ralph,” said Nicholas, ‘and here the key. 
you come to me this evening, not a word of last night. 
fast, and they will know it soon enough. 
hurt?” 

Newman shook his head. 

‘‘ You had better take some rest,” returned Newman. 
and ill.” 

Nicholas waved his hand carelessly, and concealing the indisposition he real- 
ly felt, now that the excitement which had sustained him was over, took a hur- 
ried farewell of Newman Noggs, and left him. 

Newman was not three minutes’ walk from Golden Square, but in the course 
of that three minutes he took the letter out of his hat and put it in again twenty 
times at least. First the front, then the back, then the sides, then the super- 
scription, then the seal, were objects of Newman’s adiniration. Then he held 
it at arms length as if to take in the whole at one delicious survey, and then he 
rubbed his hands in a perfect ecstacy with his commission. 

He reached the office, hung his hat on its accustomed peg, laid the letter 
and key upon the desk, and waited impatiently until Ralph Nickleby should ap- 
pear. After a few minutes, the well-known creaking of his boots was heard om 
the stairs, and then the bell rung. 

‘* Has the post come in?” 

“ No.” 

‘« Any other letters?” 

“ One,” Newman eyed him closely, and laid it on the desk. 

‘What's this?” asked Ralph, taking up the key. 

‘“ Left with the letter;—a boy brought them—quarter of an hour ago, or 
less.” 

Ralph glanced at the direction, opened the letter, and read as follows :-— 

“You are known to me now. ‘There are no 1eproaches I could heap upon 
your head which would carry with them one thousandth part of the grovelling 
shame that this assurance will awaken even in your breast. 

‘Your brother’s widow and her orphan child spurn the shelter of your 
roof, and shun you with disgust and loathing. Your kindred renounce you, 
for they know no shame but the ties of blood which bind them in name with 
Fou 
i: You are an old man, and I leave you to the grave. May every recollec- 
tion of your life cling to your false heart, and cast their darkness on your death- 
bed.” 

Ralph Nickleby read this letter twice, and frowning heavily, fell into a fit of 
musing; the paper fluttered from his hand and dropped upon the floor, but he 
clasped his fingers, as if he held it still 
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with the worn and blackened stump of an old pen, some figures in an Interest- 
table which was pasted against the wall, and apparently quite abstracted from 
every other object. 





A MANUAL FOR SUITORS. 


@ICLUDING A FEW REMARKS ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE WEATHER ON TEMPER. 
BY OLIVER OLDRUM, GENT. ; 

I have lived the better part of sixty years in the world, and have mingied with 
every description of persons. I therefore think I know something of mankind. 
I also think, that as such is the case, I ought to communicate my knowledge, 
which I have methodised after long observation and reflection. Out of my 
stores, I have selected the matter of the following pages, as being likely to be- 
come serviceable to individuals of every class; for there is hardly one who has 
not occasion, at some period or other of his life, to ask a favour, and it is of the 

atest importance to do so at the most proper time, and in a proper manner. 

hen we do make up our minds to solicit another for something highly essen- 
tial,* we should use every exertion to avoid arepulse. Like a cautious general, 
we should reconnoitre the besieged, ascertain the weak points, and consider the 
best time and means for making the assault. To proceed with the simile—it is 
better to keep in our quarters, when there is an overpowering force against us, 
than rashly to advance to the attack with every probability of being overthrown. 
I have known men, who having many occasions to ask favours, and allowing 
themselves to be guided only by their desire to obtain them, have rushed for- 
ward with their applications at unsuitable periods, and have consequently met 
with nothing but insult and disappointment. Had they possessed but a small 
portion of the knowledge of mankind which I have attained, they would have 
been spared from some of these mortifications ; I cannot say from all of them, 
because, even with my acquaintance with temper, and the peculiar circumstances 
which are apt to affect it, | would not undertake to ensure a favourable result in 
every case, but I will undertake to ensure the probability of success if my rules, 
as here set forth, are properly attended to. 

I have stated at the head of this article, something about ‘the influence of 
the weatlierontemper.””’ Now, I dare say many who have read it exclaimed, 
“What! have we got another weathercock fellow! are we to have predictions 
of the days of the year when good nature is to be frozen up—when it is to shower 
down benefits, or when passion is to be stormy or changeable!’ No, gentle- 
men, you are wrong. I donot present to you an almanack of such matters for 
any given year; but, in addition to my rules, I do certainly profess to instruct 
you, as a permanent guide, what certain winds and temperature are likely to 
render persons of naturally mild, or of passionate disposition, either propitious 
or unpropitious for dispensing favours. However, you must take other circum- 
stances in connexion with these ; and the several rules and observations which 
are here given are therefore to be attended to jointly with the remarks relative 
to the effect of the weather. I do not say that the state of the weather will 
always point out the condition of a man’s temper, because there may be coun- 
teractions in the state of his health or affairs; but [ do say, that whatever may 
be his peculiar situation in those respects, he will be more or less affected by 
the secret influence of the condition of the atmosphere and the direction of the 
wind. Consequently, if we know what will be the probable effect of the 
weather upon certain temperaments, we must look to that effect as well as 
to other peculiar circumstances in selecting a proper time to make our ad- 
vances. 

I divide mankind into two classes—mild and violent. There are many other 
classes of temper which may be ranked between these, but it will be enough for 
our purpose to take only the two extremes. 

y experience has instructed me thus: 
IN THE WINTER. 
Mild Persons are Violent Persons are 
If the wind is north or 
north-west, and adry, } Lively, sometimes hasty. Quick and surly. 
intense cold. 

there is rain or snow, 

and very cold. 

If the wind is north-east 

or easterly ,dry and cold 

If with the same wind 
it is wet—cold. 


Frequently testy. Liable to gusts of passion. | 


Testy, tather impatient. Passionate, insolent. 


Impatient, very testy. Very passionate. 





If with a south wind it 
is dry, cold moderate. 
If with the same wind, 
or if south-west, and 
it is wet, cold mode- 


Placid, polite. Tolerably composed. 


If with the same wh 
; 


Moody, surly. 


Dull, rather disinclined 
te any solicitation. 


rate. 
iw bn on ae ta — . Cheerful, brisk 
If with the same wind it 2 Rather testy. Frequently surly and 

is wet—cold. ; passionate. 

Fogs, a dark sky, strong winds, thunder-storms, are all adverse. When these 
have passed off, the period is favourable. 
The effect of the winds on temper at the other seasons of the year, may be 
estimated from the above; but a favourable allowance must always be made for 

improved temperature. - 

n the spring, when the dregs of the winter are quite got rid of, improve- 
ment in the temper is remarkably rapid. The advance of Phebus promotes 
the growth of good nature, and with the earliest flowers we may expect fa- 
yours. 

In the summer, extreme heat occasions a lassitude that disinclines men for 
more engagements than are absolutely required. 

AS RESPECTS SUITORS TO THE LADIES 

Here is a difficult task forme! The ladies! young ladies and old ones! 
What can J say on this subject, whose experience has been more limited than 
that of many others? What canI do then but speak ofgthem as I have found 
them, and as generally as possible ! 

Ido then declare, that I consider the ladies as forming one class, provided 
they have been well educated, and I do not intend to notice any other than 
such. I maintain that the characteristics of the class are innocence, enduring 
virtue, and devotedness. 


Active, but very hasty. 





“Thy daughters I, 
Britannia, hail! for beauty is their own, 
The feeling heart, simplicity of life, 
And elegance and taste.” 
Tho ladies, however, are subject, occasionally, to strong prejudicés, from draw- } 
ing such knowledge of the world as they possess more from books and conver- | 
sation than from personal acquaintance with its habits and its scenes. Unused 
to exercise the sterner qualities of the mind, women frequently form wrong 
judgments ; but they generally advocate the lenient side of the question, and 
form a conclusion rather by the heart than the head. They thus tend to soften 
down the rigidity of the masculine mind, and intercept the harshness of its 
opinions and décisions. ‘They are the silken bonds of society, which keep men | 
in a great degree in peace and harmony with each other. They give such a | 
charm to the domicile, that even the erratic and change-loving sons of folly 
often sigh for the delights of home. - : 
When aay thing is sought at the hands of these kindly-disposed creatures, a 
pow will avoid an undue trespass on their good nature or inexperience 
e will speak to them with candour, and not permit a single interest of theirs 
to be sacrificed to promote his wishes. He will, of course, to attain a legiti- | 
mate object, be at liberty to endeavour to avert refusal, where temper or preju- 
dice are liable to stand in his way ; and, consequently, he will select the fittest 
time and circumstances to prefer his requests—he will be all politeness, and 
take care to allow the lady her full share of the conversation; yielding where 
it is “ folly tobe wise,” and strongly advocating her sentiments when they can 
possibly accord with his own. : 
Should the object be, not to obtain some gift or personal advantage, but to 
win a heart and a wife—let not the ardour of affection cause vou to forget that 
you are seeking the favour of a being of this world. The poetical folly of 
lovers has led many a man to sacrifice not only his own peace but that of the 
lady he adored ; and not unfrequently has produced ridicule instead of love 
Proceed rationally and sincerely. Prove yourself a man of sense and virtue, 
without mercenary motives. Seek your fair one at times when there is nothing 
likely to be unpropitious. Do not converse with her as if she were a baby, but 
treat her as one possessing qualities, equal, if not superior, to yourowu. En- 
deavour to make her, and every one around her, happy. No woful looks—no 
silly sighs—no doleful speeches. Women generally laugh at ail this, and pro- 
perly too. If you are bantered with, banter on your part. Give smile for 
smile ; measure thoughts and tastes, and let them run parallel :—yet iurn your 
lady’s sombre ones delicately into a happier channel. It is your business to 
let in the sunshine—to cull the brightest flowers and sweetest odours of life 


—to make happy the one from whom you expect happiness. If you act thus, 
bearing about you no foppery, no gross disqualifications, and wooing a lady 


whose heart is free, and is really worth having, it is highly probable that you will 
succeed. : ‘ 
It may be asked of me, «“ Pray, Mr. Oldrum, can you give us any proof, from 
or own personal success in the way of favours re quested by you, of the ef- 
mer, 799 “ : 
acy of your system I reply, decidedly, I can. I have solicited for a place 
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and have got it. I have wooed a lady, and have her for my wife. With res- 
pect to the place: I had apparently no chance of obtaining it, for I had no par- 
liamentary interest. But I selected my time of application judiciously. I 
knew my desired patron was a man of business—had little leisure, being en- 
gaged almost incessantly in important state affairs. I learnt his habits. | was 
aware that his general disposition was kind, but then I had no claim on him for 
good offices. nig I called upon him one fine morning, just after he had 
taken his chocolate. He was in his private apartment, in his dressing-gown, 
and seated in his arm-chair. He was lively, te his ease ; my interview ran 
smooth. He wished to do me a kindness, he said, if possible ; he would see 
what could be done. Six months elapsed without my venturing to seek ano- 
ther interview, which might not altogether have combined so many favouring 
circumstances. At length, I had no doubt that the pleasant sensations which 
he felt when I had pratt and which arose from delightful weather, and re- 
cent refreshment of the system, became connected in his memory with my visit 
and request : the result undoubtedly turned out to be, that I was agreeably re- 
collected, and I obtained my wished-for object. 

With respect to my other point of success: I saw my fair one, and became 
enamouted with her person and her virtues. But knowing that ladies will some- 
times be fastidious, and must have their little peculiarities attended to; and not 
being a vain fop, who thought so high!y of himself as to set at naught every- 
thing but the supposed power of his figure and address ; nor thinking contemp- 
tibly, as such fools generally do, of the female character, I studied to please by 
unobtrusive means. I did not constantly dangle after the young lady ; I sought 
her society at times when it was likely the greatest number of favouring cir- 
cumstances would occur. I watched the weather; her freedom from any en- 
gayements that my presence might not have suited. I never allowed a dis- 
agreeable general subject to escape from me in conversation. I spread the 
blooming flowers of life before her; picturing scenes of happiness; elevating 
her mind to something beyond the Jull routine of common existence. I never 
forgot I was addressing a woman of virtue, nor ever allowed her to imagine that 
I did not think highly of her abilities and acquirements. Yet I never uttered 
gross and vulgar flattery. She judged of my regard for her, by my respect for 
all that is valuable in the character of woman. I proposed a walk or ride only 
when the state of the air was grateful. I never allowed it to be prolonged un- 
til she was fatigued ; and took care to suit the direction to her immediate taste 
or wish. Isought out pleasing objects for her occupation, and fresh sources of 
elegant amusement. Thus, lasting, favourable impressions, derivable from tem 
porary scenes and circumstances of an agreeable nature, combined, I may flat- 
ter myself, with some recommendations of a more personal description, were 
the result, and I became the happy fellow I wished to be. The subject of my 
courtship, however, was not abandoned after marriage. I have ever made it a 
principle to please the woman of my choice in every rational way ; and my old 
lady and I might still be deemed a pair of lovers. 


———— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ANCIENT LITERATURE.—Wo. 1. 
BY AN IRISH BARRISTER.—[ Continued from the last Albion.]} 
DEMOSTHENES. 

To Philip we are indebted for Demosthenes. It was he who called forth that 
prodigious eloquence which electrified Greece, and made Philip tremble—that 
eloquence to which all times and generations, whose judgments cannot be tak- 
en captive by envy, bring and offer the garlands of victory, and shall keep the 
offerings free from corruption, and is likely to keep them, “as long as water 
flows, and the lofty trees flourish.” All the seeds had been long sown for the 
production of such a man; the government democratic, the rostrum accessible 
to every citizen, eloquence was now regarded more in the light of a severe study; 
and the intellectual multitude that frequented the public assemblies, know well 
how to appreciate genius. In such a state of things, Demosthenes came forth 
to direct the affairs of the republic. The subtle politician of Macedon was the 
object of his unceasing hostility ; he discovered all his plans—he disconcerted 
all his schemes—he alienated some of the states that were confederated with 
him, terrifying some into neutrality, and seducing others to espouse the cause 
of Athens. With his policy, however, we have nothing to do, unless so far as 
it is connected with his eloquence. If Demosthenes erred there, he erred 
splendidly. He did not flinch from the consequences ;—they were, to be sure, 
disastrous, but he did all that human ability could to avert them All his small- 
er speeches are full of energy and beauty, and distinguished by that boldness 
with which he told truths, however unpalatable, to the pleasure-loving Athe- 
nians. When the treasury was exhausted, and the triremes rotted in the docks 
of the Pirwus for want of repairs, while Philip, at a distance, gradually sapped 
the strength of the republic, the Athenians cared little while their passion for 
amusement was gratified out of the ‘“‘ Theatrical Fund” set apart solely for that 
purpose, and further guaranteed by a law of -Eubulus, which made it a capital 


| crime for any person to propose either its abolition or alienation. But such ab- 


surd legislation, with its penal consequenecs, did not intimidate Demosthenes— 
he boldly proposed to devote it to the purpose of the war. Loud was the cla- 
mour of the playgoers—but his voice rolled above the storm,—he was threat- 
ened with impeachment by the demagogues, but he was firm in his purpose, and 
succeeded. 

In the first philippic, after vividly describing the conduct which insures suc- 
cess, and urging the nen of wealth to send in contributions for the war, and 
persons of military age to take up arms, he lays the scourge on the back of Phi- 
lip, and when he has warmed his audience with enthusiasm, he suddenly turns 
around, and rebukes them for their unpardonable inactivity : in the language of 
an old proverb, “he strikes while the iron is heated.” 

“When, oh! men of Athens—when will you do what you ought? No doubt 
when something shall happen! when some necessity shall exist! Why, in 
what light do you view your present situation’ Because in my opinion the 
most urgent necessity to free men is the dishonour that follows failure. Are 
you content to go about the market-place, and inquire of each other—what 











dias, or the ethereal grace and beauty of the Coan Venus. In the two passages 
we have selected, the reader will be surprised at the absence of anything hke 
ornament ; the devourer of dazzling tropes and splendid imagery must stay his 
his desire, and seek elsewhere for stimulants to his appetite for fine fancies. In 
Demosthenes there is no food of that unwholsome nature ; he gives a solid and 
single dish, dressed in the most homely style, without sauce or condiment. 
We are astonished at his great sobriety and abstemiousness—at his want of os- 
tentation and surpassing homeliness of manner. If the mere reading of the Ora- 
tions produced so extraordinary an effect on a stranger, what must have been 
their effect on the men who heard them? How must the breasts of the Athe- 
nians have burned! With what tremulous emotions must they have been 
swayed, when he stood on the marble tribune that overlooked the city, surround- 
ed by the temples of the guardian gods—Marathon on his left—Selamis before 
him—every object in view that could kindle a recollection of the glorious days 
of Greece—of a series of events than which there is no grander spectacle in his- 
tory, and which, with all the exaggerations of orators and poets, still have suffi- 
cient to eternise the bravery of Athens! A northern barbarian too, attempting 
the downfal of a city which valiantly withstood a continent in arms, and con- 
tinued the struggle by land and sea until it dictated the terms of peace to Asia 
—can the results of his eloquence be wondered at! Passion—anger—disdain 
—earnestness—inflammation—glory—Greece and liberty—formed that stupen- 
dous compound. We read them now in our closet : but, besides our ignorance 
of the language, its structure and idioms, how much is lost! The finely-modu- 
lated voice—the glowing and dilated eye— all the immediate action of mind on 
mind—the manifest inspiration of intense power and energy—the well balanced 
and expressive gesture, an argument in itself—all are absent, and we in vain 
endeavour to supply the place by gelid words. A spoken and a written speech 
are nearly as different as a body in a state of life and of death, or, as a modern 
writer has expressed it, somewhat ambitiously but truly, between some magni- 
ficent temple laid open to the studious contemplation of some solitary student, 
and the same edifice beheld amid the fullest accompaniments of sacrificial move- 
ment and splendour, thronged with adoring crowds, and resounding with solemn 
harmonies. 

We now come to that extraordinary contest between the two greatest orators 
of ancient times: for, in our opinion, Cicero ranks below Eschines in the true 
attributes of eloquence. The world never before witnessed such a singular ex~ 
hibition, and never will agam. The stakes on both sides were mighty, and the 
game was played with a Reapesnte energy commensurate with the importance 
of the struggle. The ruin of Demosthenes engrossed the whole mind of Anti- 
pater, as it did before the minds of Philip and Alexander. His person was de- 
manded of the Athenians ; but, with a heroism worthy of better days, they sent 
back the generous reply, ‘‘ Let us first know his crimes against Athens.” The 
Macedonian party was powerful; and as no more plausible mode presented it- 
self, they forced Eschines, their leader, and the most eloquent of their party, to* 
conduct a prosecution against Ctesiphon for having voted a crown of gold to 
Demosthenes for his services to the republic during his administration. The 
attack was nominally against the former, but really against the latter ; his con- 
demnation or acquittal involved the glory or disgrace of Demosthenes. This he 
felt acutely ;—a powerful and merciless faction was opposed to him,—the Ma- 
cedonian soldiers almost at the gate,—the hand of Antipater on his throat,— 
everything was lowering, dark, and hopeless,—the hearts of all were depressed, 
but the spirit of Demosthenes was unbroken—that remained immovable, un- 
shaken. The vulgar demagogues, ever prompt to treachery when their own 
interests were secured, were profusely bribed to stir up the enmity of the people 
—the very judges were partisans ; but he trusted to the justice of his cause and 
his invincible eloquence. 

What a day must that of the impeachmeut have been in Athens! How busy 
—how bustling! The intellect, the genius, the wisdom of the continent and 
islands congregated in the sacred city! Prayers were offered up in the temples 
of the gods, and at noon the multitude ascended the Onyx! What eagerness— 
what interest—what intense anxiety—must have pervaded that assembly! All 
the civilisation of Greece was there, and with it the civilization of the world. 
There was no mob—Athens had none in the modern acceptation of the word— 
they were allintelligent citizens) Their passion for liberty—their information, 
arising from the freedom of debate which characterised their discussions—the 
great and interesting subjects which for more than a hundred years were can- 
vassed before them, and whose rejection or adoption depended on them—their 
general knowledge, grounded on the excellence of their early education, and 
improved by lectures on every branch of human science—all rendered them the 
finest popular audience in ancient or perhaps modern times, and suitable spec- 
tators of so momentous a trial. 

On one side were ranged Eschines and the numerous partisans of Macedon— 
on the other, Demosthenes and the friends of liberty and of Greece. The Clyp- 
sedra was at last set, and Eschines ascended the rostrum. His oration was 
certainly one of wonderful power, and must have left an impression not easy to 
be erased. It embraced a vast range of subjects, including not only the several 
administrations of Demosthenes, but the history of Greece for almost half a 
century, and all so skilfully interwoven and connected, that nothing could be 
well omitted. The cautious subtlety of the pleader is more conspicuous through- 
out than the open warmth of the advocate ; and he strives more to fasten guilt 
on Demosthenes than to justify his own public conduct, which he well knew was 
suspected. He draws a curtain over this, except some very trivial points, which 
he takes care to dress up in the most favourable manner. He must have been 
a great lawyer, far superior to Demosthenes, whose inferiority in that respect is 
very striking. His exposition of the laws was very masterly and judicious, and 
most satisfactorily established, by a chain of the clearest and most cogent rea- 
soning, that Ctesiphon and Demosthenes were guilty of their infraction. Had 
the latter no better support than the laws, Eschines had never gone to Rhodes. 
The law was his stronghold; there he exults in the fulness of triumph. He 
had all the state documents, decrees, and ordonnances at his finger’s end, of 


news! Let me ask you, can anything be more new, than for a mere man of] which he made the greatest use, and which he discussed with the most states- 


Macedon to vanquish the Athenians, and rule the affairs of Greece! Is Philip 
dead? No—by heavens, but he is sick! And how does that concern you? 


manlike sagacity. But his power is not confined to this alone ; his oratory is of 
the finest order—bold, rapid. and convincing. His mind was first-rate, and so 


Fer were this Philip to die, you would soon raise up to yourselves another Phi-| was his elequence. Between him and Demosthenes the difference is not very 
lip, if this be your mode of attending to affairs. For he has not elevated himself | great. Some even go so far as to place him on the same level, to which we can- 
so much by dis own power as by your sloth. Besides, be certain of this, that if | not assent ; but certainly he is as far above Cicero as Demosthenes is above 
anything should happen to him, and fortune should favour us, which always suc-| him. He often rises to the highest points of eloquence, but he also often 
cours us so much better than ourselves, (and may her efforts for us be complete!) | overdoes and spoils the effect by tacking a declamatory flourish, which 


by being on the very spot, aud taking advantage of the disorder into which all 
things would be thrown, you may dispose of them at your pleasure. But in 
your present condition, not even when a favourable juncture should put Amphi- 
polis, into your power, can you possess it, falling back as you do both in prepa- 
ration and determination.’’* 

In the fourth philippic there is the following very beautiful passage, in which 
Aristodemus, a vehement partisan of Philip, and a counsellor of peace, is cover- 


ed with that bitter invective which corrodes like vitriolic acid. Demosthenes | 


was never frugal of vituperation—where it was deserved, he dealt it without 
measure—he never minced words, or smothered their acidity by a gentle anti- 
dote. A real ruffian as Aristodemus was, he called him so, and never covered 
his dislike beneath a false glare of words 

‘Suppose you, Aristodemus, (invective apart,) were asked how it comes to 
pass, that though well aware of what indeed every one knows, the calm and the 





| ease and security of @ private station, and the anxiety and slipperiness—the 


daily vexations and perils which chequer public life, you yet should prefer a 
stormy existence to quiet and repose—what would you say? If you gave the 
best answer, and we were willing to adinit its truth, that your motive is the love 
of your honour and renown, I should marvel how a man disposed for his gratifi- 


| cation to entounter every toil, and suffering, and hazard, can counsel his coun- 


try to sacrifice all such consideratious for the love of ease. For surely we can- 
not pretend that you have some dignity to support in Athens, but that Athens 
has none to maintain among the states of Greece. Nor doT precisely see how 
the safety of the state should depend upon only attending to its own concerns, 
if your chief peril lies in not meddling more than anybody else with business 
not yourown. On the contrary, you and the state are in jeopardy—you from 
doing and overdoing—she from inaction. But then it seems (God help us!) it 
would be a shame if the glories you derive from your fathers and ancestors 
should be tarnished in your person, but that the country has inherited from its 
forefathers only mean and nameless renown. Not so—your father was a roffian 
if he resembled you. Our ancestors, as all the states of Greece well know, 
twice saved them from the most prodigious dangers. But, in truth, some men 
mete out a very different measure both of justice and prejudice to themselves 
and to the state. For what fairness is there in men who have just escaped from 
prison, wholly forgetting their place, while the nation which was wont to fill 
the first place among the states of Greece, and sway their destinies, is now to 
be sunk in absolute ingloriousness and insignificance !" 

The exquisite art of this argument is only comparable to its chaste and head- 
strong eloquence. But it is unjust to the character of Demosthenes to sacrifice 
his general grandeur by the selection of a few detached passages, which can 
only give a shadowy idea of his great vigour and sublimity. The spirit, genius, 
and power, dwell! in no particular part ; they are infused through and impreg- 


nate the mass, ‘To form a proper estimate, a,whole oration should be weighed 








a broken finger would give about as correct a notion of the Minerva of Phi- 

* We could not safely venture to g translations of our own; and as we do not 
much relish the loose al hough elegant ve nof Leland, in which m« tut 
and much not well expressed, because t Doctor thought in Eng h 
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The sentiments are most fait! y expre i,andwith a force which we thought cur 
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detracts from its force. He had not the judgment of Demosthenes, who, in 
the whirlwind of his inflammation, never lost sight of the argument, or of good 
taste. . 

His most nervous passages are the vituperative, which few knew how to han 
dle with better effect, and which he dealt out unsparingly. lar better for him 
to have omitted the display of that unenviable attribute, for never was such @ 
headlong torrent of abuse heaped on the head of man as on the devoted head of 
Eschines. ‘Two could play at that game, and certainly the odds were in favour 
of Demosthenes. All the unsavoury coarseness of Billingsgate was musk and 
sweet marjorum compared to it. 

Any person who had never heard the issue of the contest, and read the speech 
of Eschines, must cbnclude that conviction was inevitable. He will seek in vain 
for some loophole through which Demosthenes could hope te escape. The 
laws are clear and decided—it is impossible to set on them a different construc 
tion. The misdemeanou s too appear manifest ; time, place, every circumstance 
which could give colour to their truth, are brought together. His personal con- 
duct before Philip, his cowardice and shameful flight from Cheronza, all con- 
spire to leave a brand on the character of Demosthenes, which the perusa! of 
the immortal Crown could alone efface. Let it be read after Eschines, and it 
appears in all its marvellous felicity and power of reply and retort. Like the 
calm strength with which the Paradise Lost opens, he began this transcendant 
display of more than mortal eloquence without the appearance of an effort. 
Cool, unimpassioned, self-collected, without the least spark of that terrible flre 
which was to envelope and consume everything in its progress, he begins, like 
Pericles, with a prayer to the gods, with which he artfully combines the con- 
ciliation of his audience, and which we have no doubt was wholly successful. 
He knew well under how great difficulties a man labours who is compelled to 
speak for himself ; to his stern character egotism was very unpalatable ; besides 
that, self-commendation is odious to a hearer, and he dexterously gets rid of the 
difficulty by throwing the entire onus on Eschines. 

The exordium is short, but highly artistical. After winning over the audi- 
ence, he softens the great difficulty, the infraction of the laws. He then takes a 
cursory view of the general conduct of Philip, and,as he goes along, flings a 
bolt at Eschines, proving his intimate connexion with the enemies of Greece 
He then recurs to the laws, and attempts to show the ignorance or malevolence 
of his opponent, by quoting laws which were unconnected with the issue, and 
mutilating others to suit his vicious purposes He meets the argument with 
affected boldness; but instead of laying himself down to it closely, he draws off 
the attention of the audience with bursts of vehement eloquence, which dazzles 
their judgment, leaving behind impressions of the most sovereign disgust fo: 
Eschines.. The Sacred War, of which the latter had made so much, he takes 
asunder, giving a wholly different statement, and, instead of his own guilt, proves 
to conviction the treachery of Eschines. This is perhaps the most successful 
We shall now give a few extracts. The capture of Elatea 
lescriptive eloquence ever spoken. Itis a vivid 
It and consternation that pervaded the city or 


part of his defence 
s one of the finest pieces of 
urd stirring picture of the tum 
the arrival of the intelligence 

A messenger came to acquaint the Prytanes that Elatea 
was taken ; whereupon, sone of them, instantly starting from the table at whict 
they were sitting, c eared the booths in the Forum, and set fire to their wicker 
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coverings ; others summoned the commanding officers, and ordered the alarum 
to besounded. The city was filled with consternation. When the next day 
dawned, the Prytanes convoked the senate in the senate-house ;—you repaired 
to your own assembly, and before they could oes any measures, or even enter 
upon their deliberations, the whole people took their seats upon the steps. And 
now when the senators came forth, and the Prytanes announced the intelligence 
and presented the bearer thereof, and he had himself related it, the herald made 
prociamation if any one desired to speak. No man stood forward. He repeated 
the proclamation again and again. No person rose the more, of all the captains, 
of all the orators, who were there present, though the cries of our common coun- 
try were heard imploring some one to lift his voice and save her. For we may 
justly re the call which the herald then made, in the solemn form of the 
law, as the voice of our country. And, truly, if the only qualification to come 
forward then, had been an anxiety for the public safety, all of you, and every 
other Athenian too, might have risen and ascended the rostrum, for I am well 
aware that all were anxious to save the state. If wealth had been the qualifi- 
cation, we might have had the Three Hundred; if munificence, those who, in 
the sequel, became such ample voluntary contributors, evincing at once their 
riches and their patriotism. But that was manifestly the crisis—that the day not 
merely for a wealthy and patriotic individual to bear a part, but for me, who had 
from the very first kept pace with the progress of affairs, and happily penetrated 
the motives and designs of Philip. For aman, unacquainted with these—one, 
who had not anxiously surveyed them from their first appearance, might be ever 
so rich and ever so zealous, and yet be none the more likely to descry the best 
course, and to give you the soundest counsel. Inthat day, then—such a man 
was I—and standing up, I spoke to you, what you must once more attentively 
listen to, with two views—first, that you may perceive, how alone of all the ora- 
tors and statesmen, J did not abandon the post of patriotism in the hour of dan- 
ger, but, both by my words and by my actions, discharged my duty to you in 
the last emergency ;—next, that at the expense of a tittle time, you may acquire 
a fuller insight into our whole policy for the future.” 

There are few who will not admire this, not more for its pictorial beauty than 
the noble light in which it displays the character of Demosthenes. All these 
had witnessed the occurrence to which he alludes, so that he would not dare to 
misstate. When aterrible panic had struck the city, none had the boldness 
to come forward : he alone was found true to his own convictions, as well as to 
his country. Where was Eschines—where were the factious demagogues then ! 
—chuckling at the success of Philip. Statesmen, orators, and all, abandoned 
Athens; one man alone was found to stand between her and destruction; his 
honest and patriotic advice restored public confidence, and for a season upheld 
the liberty of his country. In no one part of his character did he plume 
himself so much as on the alliance effected with Thebes. It was a great 
master-stroke of policy, and he not only succeeded in gaining over that state, 
but in kindling its enthusiasm for the glory of universal Greece. All his 
and their hopes fell prostrate at Cheronwa, but how nobly does he justify his 
conduct! 

“ This decree (drawn upby himself, and unsurpassed for its wisdom and elo- 
quence) caused the danger which then environed the city to pass away like a 
cloud. Now the duty of a good citizen was todeclare publicly at the time if 
he had any better measure to propose, and not now tocondemn them For an 
honest adviser, and a false accuser, resembling each other in no one thing, differ 
most of all in this—that the one declares his opinion before the events happen, 
and renders himself responsible to those who adopt his counsel, to fortune, to 
events, to any one who may call him to account ; but the other, keeping silence 
when he ought to speak out, and making a reverse of fortune, if any should 
happen, the foundation of unjust accusations. That then was the season, as I 
have already said, for a man to come forward who had the good of his country 
at heart and give honest advice. But I go further, and to so extravagant alength, 
that if at this moment any one can point anything better to be done, or if, upon 
the whole, anything was possible, except that I adopted, I will admit that I did 
wrong ; for if any can now be discovered that would have been of advan- 
tage had it been then resorted to, I avow that it ought not to have escaped me. 
But if there neither is nor was—and no man, even at this hour, can suggest any 
such thing—what ought a statesman to have done ? Ought he not to have chosen 
whatever was the best under existing circumstances, and out of the means within 
his reach! Thisis the very thing I did, Eschines, when the public herald de- 
manded, ‘ Who wished to address the people,’ not ‘Who wishes to find fault 
with past events?’ or ‘Who wishes to pledge himself for what is to happen?’ 
Whilst you, at this crisis, sat silent in the assembly, I came forward and spoke. 
But if you could not then, at least point out now—let us hear what resource, 
which I ought to have discovered—or what opportunity which I ought to have | 
improved, was then omitted by me in behalf of the country? What alliance? 
what single measure! what should I have actually persuaded the people to pur- 
sue in preference to what was actually adopted ?” 

How overwhelming must this candid exposition of his conduct have been to 
his adversasies! What influence must it have had on his audience, who re- 
membered the great hopes entertained by all the friends of Grecian freedom 
when that alliance was effected? However, the greater part of mankind will 
always test the soundness or unsoundness of measures by the most irrefraga- 
ble of all arguments, the actual result; and labouring on this unfair mode of 
estimating the policy of a measure, Eschines bitterly taunted him with Chero- 
nea. He charged him with imbecility, cowardice—with ‘“ those runaway feet 
of his” which had so shamelessly betrayed the best interests of his country. 
With a people so sensitive of valour as the Athenians, this must have told se- | 
verely ; it required all the skill of Demosthenes to remove it, and it is removed 
with a beauty, and feeling, and wisdom, that must have evoked some tears, and | 
not a little applause. How weak are the calculations of man! What little | 
knowledge has he of the course of events! How poor his insight into the | 
mysterious workings of Providence! He founds results on data to him fixed | 
and immutable; they are changed, they vanish, he cannot tell by what 
agency. It is not human, for he has guarded against that with foresight, 
wisdom, and caution. Fortune alone is to blame—the charge lies at her feet ! 

“Oh Athenians! examine the character of my public conduct-—I invite you 
to it—and do not unjustly upbraid me with the event. For the termination of 
all things must ever be at the disposal of Providence, and it is only from the 
measures he proposes that any judgment can be formed of the intelligence of 
the statesman. Never let it be attributed to me as any offence, if it did so fall 
out that Philip won the battle, for the issue of that was in the hands of God, | 
and not of me. But show that I did not select such measures as, according to | 
human foresight, and what was practicable, were the best—and that I did not 
faithfully and honestly and laboriously (even beyond my strength) execute them, | 
or that the course proposed by me was not honourable and worthy of our coun- | 
try, and necessary—show me this, andthen accuse me. Butif that tempest or | 
thunder-clap which came upon us was too powerful, not only for us, but for all | 
the rest of Greece to resist, what was to be done? Just asif the master of a | 
vessel, after having done everything possible for security, and equipped it with | 
everything for the purpose, and with the prospect of safety, should encounter | 
a storm, and upon his tackle being strained, or wholly giving way, were to suf- | 
fer shipwreck, and then some one should blame him, ‘ Why, I had not the | 
eontrol of the vessel,’ he might reply—any more than J had the command of the | 


pracy or was the master of Fortune, instead of her being the mistress of every- 
thing. 














1 * + * * 

“That scoundrel, for whom the misfortunes of the Greeks are reserved as a 
source of glory, ought rather to suffer death himself than accuse another; and 
he cannot be well affected to his country, who has such an identity of interests 
with its enemies, as that the same circumstances should be at once profitable to 
both. By the habits of your life and private conduct—by what you do in pub- 
lic affairs, and by what you decline doing, you manifest what you are. Is there 
anything going on from which there is a prospect of advantage to the country— 
Eschines isdumb. Has there been any failure, or a result different from what 
there ought be—forth comes Eschines, just as old fractures and sprains rack us 
afresh, when the body is attacked by disease.” 

It would be no difficult matter to multiply forcible extracts from this magni- 
ficent speech ; but to give the English reader a fair notion of its great excel- 
lence, we should far surpass the limits allowed in this paper. It is from be- 





She Albion. 


only those who were suceessful and won the victory 
of brave men was equally done by all, but the fortune which they met was at the 
Gapeont of Providence.” 

n those days, when the eloquence of reason is substituted for that of pas- 
sion, and men are more governed by what appeals to their understanding than 
their sensations and feelings, it is impossible to form any notion of the effect 
produced on the lively and enthusiastic spirit of the Athenians. They looked, 
as the orator from the rostrum conjured up the illustrious dead, to the immor- 
tal plain of Marathon—below them rolled the blue waves of Salamis—around 
them stood the sepulchres where rested the sacred ashes of their heroes—the 
statues that gave them all but life—the temples consecrated to their memory 
—and when Tesitiaene, with an inspired eye and convulsive frame, pointed 
to the very scenes where the swords and triremes of the eternal city accom- 
plished those imperishable deeds in behalf not of her own, but of human 
liberty, must not the reader fail in picturing the almost insane excitement? Be- 
fore it the most powerful declamations of Burke, or Fox, or Erkskine, dwindle 
into insignificance. Chatham may have produced something like it in the speech 
on the American war. We can only again repeat with his adversary, ‘‘ What 
if we had heard him?” 

When he pronounced this oration he was advanced in years, broken down 
with sickness as well as the afilictions of his country ; he was wholly at the 
mercy of Antipater beside; but throughout all there is not the shadow of a 
fear ; no trembling, no blenching, no attempt to mollify the resentment of his 
enemies, or to avert the destiny which full well he knew awaited him, whether 
victory now declared for or against him. He was a manof the sternest con- 
victions, and he gave proofs of his firmness by scorning all compromise. Neither 
is there any gasconade, any self-commendation, where his own defence did not 
imperatively require it. How unlike the miserable egotism of Cicero, who 
seemed to enjoy life only in an atmosphere of vain adulation ; the one tortured 
by his consulship—his everlasting cor.sulship : it is lugged in everywhere, in his 
speeches and philosophical writings, where it should, and where it should not ; 
in his letters to Atticus, and his advice to his son; it is all the same—the con- 
sulship still. The earnestness of Demosthenes was never weakened by his ef- 
forts to be sarcastic, or the silly vanity of endeavouring to raise the laughter of 
his audience, of which Cicero was foolishly fond. Witness his zeal to rival 
Claudius in obscene jesting, in the first book of his Epistles to Atticus; and 
when the heart of Demosthenes yearned in exile for the home he had left, he 
appears far less prostrate than the wretched and broken hearted Cicero. But 
we shall reserve the contrast of their characters as orators and statesmen for a 
future number, which we shall devote to Cicere. No man ever suffered more 
severely for his greatness than Demosthenes, which well justified Juvenal in 
commiserating the lot of genius. He was, says Heeren, the most sublime 
and deeply tragic character with which history makes us acquainted ; his life 
was of the most austere and painful interest. Fate envied him one day’s re- 
pose from his seventeenth year till he drank the poison, except, perhaps, the day 
of his triumph, when he went after Eschines to the Pireus, and generously of- 
fered him a purse of gold. This act was even censured by his enemies. His 
countenance was severe and melancholy. Sorrow had impressed on it many a 
deep trace. Though firm as the Acropolis, in feeling he wasachild. When 
Eschines taunted him with weeping more easily than others could laugh, he un- 
knowingly uttered a deep truth. A continual fluctuation of dying and reviving 
hopes softened his mind, and made it the sport of emotions. When the news of 
Philip’s death reached Athens, he could not refrain from wreathing his forehead 
with flowers, although his daughter lay dead. Not that he was not more keen- 
ly alive to the feelings of humanity than most men, but he wouid not permit 
grief to interfere with his feelings as a lover of his country; he rejoiced at the 
death of the tyrant, and he had not the hypocrisy toconceal it. At length, the 
country for which he had so long struggled added another to the many victims 
of its ingratitude. He was fined £10,000 for his silence in the affair of Harpa- 
lus, which being unable to pay, he was cast intoa dungeon. By the assistance 
of some friends he escaped to ‘Zgina, from which, like Cimon, he ofter. looked 
with mournful eyes towards Athens. Once more he was inspired with new hope 
—his heart once more beat high for his country. Alexander died in Babylon, 
and a passion for freedom once again kindled through the states of Greece 


Athens, as usual, made the initiative—her envoys went forth, summoning all to | 


a final struggle. The old patriot joined them, and his eloquence prevailed. His 
exile was annulled, and by the unanimous decree of the people he was restored 
to his country. The Paralian galley was despatched to .%gina to bring him 
back. Priests, prytanes, archons, senators, public officers, the citizens of every 
degree, rushed from the city when a messenger announced his progress fromm 
the Pireus—Athens held a festival day. He was welcomed with acclamations 
—all did the venerable patriot reverence ; at length, overcome by his emotions, 
he wept, and stretching out his hands, declared himself more happy than Alci- 
biades. It was a transitory glory for him and his country. Craterus and Anti- 
pater prevailed, and the son of the ferryman, the ignoble Demades, ordered De- 
mosthenes todie! He and his accused friends fled by night from the city, and 
escaped to the island of Calauria, where he sought refuge in the temple of 
Neptune. Thither the bloodhounds of Antipater pursued him; pardon was 
promised him if he surrendered. He scorned any compromise with the enemies 
of his country, and swallowed poison. ‘“O Neptune!” he exclaimed, ‘they 
have defiled thy temple, but honouring thee, I will leave it while yet living!” 
He then fell dead before the altar! Demosthenes dead! How must that an- 
nouncement have thrilled through the heart of Greece! The champion of 
their liberty no more! He who, with no other means than his genius and vi- 
gour—with vast power and influences opposed to him, and having to struggle 
besides with the corruptions of his own citizens—upheld the independence of 
his country against the most fearful odds. For thirty years he never failed in 
his devotion, and he at last founda grave beneath the ruins of her liberty. The 
world has never witnessed a character of more unsullied grandeur than that of 
Demosthenes. 


—— 
FREDERICK AND FLEURY ; 
OR, THE ILLUMINEES, 
However strange the following narrative may appear at the present day, it 
may, nevertheiess, not be devoid of interest to those who still bear in remem- 
brance the principal occurrences of the year 1792, and more especially the strong 


| sensation occasioned by a very important and unexpected event to which it has 


reference. The story rests upon the statement of the Caron de Beaumarchais, 
a man whose character did not stand sufficiently high in the estimation of his 


contemporaries to ensure its being received as an unquestionable fact, upon his 


bare assertion, unsupported by more respectable evidence; they were more | 


likely to have considered it a flight of that lively and prolific imagination which 
had produced the Marriage de Figaro, and other works (displaying very supe- 
rior genius. but abounding in immorality, as well as wit), if a variety of circum- 
stances had not combined to render it so highly probable, that it readily obtain- 
ed credit by all those to whom it was communicated. 

Beaumarchais came to England towards the close of 1792, and soon after his 
arrival, told his story to the Abbé Sabathier de Cabre,* who, struck with the 
light it appeared to throw upon a circumstance involved in great mystery, and 
which had annihilated the hopes of the French Royalists, hastened with all pos- 
sible speed to impart it to several of his emigrant friends, who concurred in giv- 
ing it implicit belief. 

The town of Verdun, had, in the month of August, 1792, been summoned 
to surrender by the Duke oi Brunswick Lunenburg, commander of the combin- 
ed armies of Austria and Prussia, assembled on the frontiers of France, for the 
avowed purpose of liberating the king and royal family, from the captivity in 
which they were then held. An ineffectual attempt to defend the place had 
been made by Mons eur de Beaumepaire, the governor, until finding himself 
opposed by the inhabitants, and unable to make further resistance, he took the 
desperate resolution of blowing out his brains, which he actually put into exe- 
cution in full council. ‘The garrison immediately capitulated. and having ob- 
tained leave to retire into the interior of France, the gates of Verdun were 
thrown open, and the King of Prussia entered at the head of his army, the 2d 
of September, 1792. 

The occupation of Verdun, by the King of Prussia, was hailed by the Royal- 
ists with the utmost joy; their dearest hopes seemed about to be fulfilled, and 





ginning to end an intense furnace of boldness, freedom, contempt, and indig- 
nation—all supporting and never falling short of the argument. In the midst 
of his imflammatory career this is never abandoned. Here is the celebrated | 
oath which he seems to have derived from the percration of Eschines, but 
which throws that and all the appeals that ever were uttered into oblivion. 

“Tf now I affected to say that t eduond you to adopt opinions worthy of your 
ancestors, there is no man who ought not justly to reprehend me ; but as it is, I 
am showing that before my time the state entertained those sentiments, though | 
a share in the execution of everything that has been done I do affirm to be | 
mine. But this Eschines, in condemning the whole in a lump, and exhorting 
you to regard me with aversion, as the cause of the terror and danger that be- 
fel the country, is inleed desirous of depriving me of my temporary glory, but 
is at the same time robbing you of the praises which are your due through all 
future ages. For if you should condemn Cvresiphon on the ground that my pub- | 
lic measures were not the best possible, you will appear to have been in error, 
and not to have suffered that which had happened through the blind caprice of 
fortune But it cannot be—it cannot be that you have erred, oh men of Athens, 
im encountering danger for the common liberty and safety of Greece. No !— 


By those ancestors I swear. who for this cause courted death at Marat hon, and | 


who stood in the ran of the battleat Platea— and by those who fought the sca- 
fights at Salamis and off Artemisium, and som ny other valiant men who lre 
buried in the public sepulchres of their country, ali of whom this slate interred. 
Eschines, without distinction, deeming them worthy of equal honour, and not 


only a few days they expected would elapse, ere the King of Prussia would 


| him upon the throne of his ancestors, overthrow the power usurped by the Re- 


volutionists, and restore to that unhappy country, deluged as it had been by 
blood, that peace and order, which had long been banished from it. 
It was at this juncture, and whilst the King of Prussia was still at Verdun, 


| that Beaumarchais called at the house of an actor, named Fleury, who had ac- | 


quired prodigious applause in his performance at one of the theatres in Paris of 
the character of Frederick II., King of Prussia. Fleury had got an old coat 
worn by Frederick, his waistcoat, his hat, his boots, and he had contrived to 
make even his face bear a strong resemblance to the deceased monarch. Upon 





* It was from the Abbe Sabathier de Cabre, that I heard the story of Fleury’s journey to 
Verdun ; and ~ ho. at one period of his life. had been aperson of some celebrity in France 
Ile was a CONSEILLER A LAGRANDE CHAMBRE DU PARLEMENT Dé Pants, and had render- 


his strenuous and undaunted opposition to the enregisterine of several ot the King's 
| edicts, iu particular those of the Seance Royvat,of the 19h of November 1787 His 








ilarity was prodigionsly increased by the persecutions which he and another Conseiller, 
Monsieur @ Epremenil, t nderwent, in consequence of the r exeitions iu supporting the 
izhts of the Parliament They were both arrested by ' ettres de Cachet, and Saha- 
thier was conveyed to th ertress of Mont St. Michel, in the Bay of Constance, and 
‘Epremeni! to some other The Duc d’Orleans, who had playeda prominent part upor 
th itter occasion i at the same time exiled to his own country-seat of Villers Cot- 
terets. This Sabathier was afterwards employed by Bonaparte as Ambassador, or Envoy 


| to Sweden. 





overcome every obstacle, enter Paris, set free the imprisoned monarch, reinstate | 


ed himself very conspicuous during the disputes between the King and Parliament, by | 


March 16, 

















And justly—for the duty Besumarchais knocking at Fleury’s door, it was opened by a little girl ef tem 


or twelve years old, the niece of I'leury, who, in answer to the inquiry, whether 
her uncle was at home, said that he was in the country. 

| ‘Will he be at home to-morrow ?” asked Beaumarchais, who wished very 
much to see him. 

‘Oh, no,” replied the girl, ‘‘my uncle will not be at home for eight or tem 
, days ; he is gone to Verdun. 
| Beaumarchais turned from the door. Gone to Verdun, thought he; whas 

can possibly have called Fleury to Verdun? certainly not the exercise of his pro- 
| fession—they have other things to occupy their attention just now—more ee 
| rious work in hand than to be thinking of acting plays. Thus reasoned Beau- 
| marchais ; and as soon as the time fixed for Fleury’s return was expired, he 
made another visit to his house, with better success, and was admitted, as they 
| were upon terms of great intimacy. 

Beaumarchais naturally asked Fleury what had occasioned his going from 
Paris so unexpectedly, and what business could have called him to Verdun. To 
his astonishment, he found his friend (contrary to his usual communicative man- 
| ner) very shy of speaking upon the subject of his late journey, evading to an 
swer any direct questions, and seemingly desirous to envelop the whole in an 
impenetrable veil of mystery. But the more Fleury laboured at concealment, 
the more Beaumarchais became convinced that this journey was connected with 
matters of importance ; and he strove, by every means he could devise, to ob- 
tain the secret. Nothing, however could he elicit from the cautious Fleury, 
and the mind of Beaumarchais was still deeply engaged in forming conjectures, 
when a report was spread, that the King of Prussia, instead of marching to Pa- 
ris for the relief of the king and the royal family, as set forth in the manifesto of 
the Duke of Brunswick, had determined upon relinquishing any further attempt, 
and had actually withdrawn his army. Before the astonishment, which thie 
very unexpected news occasioned, had subsided, an authentic account arrived 
confirming the disastrous intelligence, and of the Prussians being in full retreat. 
A change so sudden, and at a moment when the hopes of the Royalists had 
been raised to the highest pitch, came upon them like a clap of thunder; the’ 
were plunged into the deepest despair, and above all, the gallant band of em 
grants, assembled under the banners of the king’s two brothers, Monsieur and 
the Comte d’Artois, and commanded by the Prince de Condé; whilst men of 
noble families, and possessing large estates in France, who were serving in the 
ranks as common soldiers, submitting to the hardships and privations, which 
would have been severely felt by persons born in the lower classes of life, but 
which these gentlemen, sustained as they were by the hope of being the instru- 
ments destined by Providence to rescue their King, their country, and their fa 
milies, from the galling yoke of the Revolutionists, bore, with a patience and 
devotedness, truly heroic. Every possible endeavour was tried to induce the 
King of Prussia to revoke this cruel resolve, but in vain; and no alternative 
was left to them but the heart-rending sacrifice of their long-cherished hopes, 
and the painful necessity of disbanding their little army. ‘ 

Conjecture was of course busy in assigning reasons for the King of Pruseia’s 
abandonment of a cause, which he had espoused with an ardour that promised 
the happiest result. One report, which was propagated by the Revolutionists, 
stated that the measure had originated from a letter written by Louis XVI. te 
the King of Prussia ; but nothing could jess bear the semblance of truth, than 
that the unhappy monarch would himself have assisted to rivet his own fetters, 
and stop the progress of an army rapidly advancing to Paris for his deliverance; 
or if, in fact, such a letter had been written by him, was it not obvious that it 
must have been done under the controul of his jailers, dictated by them, and not 
expressive of his own sentiments; and ought it not to have been treated as such 
by the King of Prussia? Another, and by far a more prevalent rumour, affirm 
ed that the King of Prussia had seen the spirit of his uncle, Frederick II., who 
in menacing terms, forbad his further advance into the French territory, and 
commanded him, upon pain of his vengeance, to retrace his steps to his own 
dominions. 

This last rumour obtained very general belief, strengthened as it was, by its 
being well known that his Prussian Majesty was intimately acquainted with se- 
| veral of the Illuminees, disciples of Swedenborg, who affirmed that the favoum 
| ed few, who were initiated into their unhallowed rites, possessed the power of 
| invoking the dead, of recalling the disembodied spirit back to the earth, com 
| pelling it by their incantations, to submit to interrogation, and to answer what- 
| ever questions they might think fit to propose. No sooner did this last rumour 
| reach Beaumarchais, than the light seemed to flash upon his mind, and he was 
| convinced that he had got a clue to all Fleury’s proceedings. With indefatige 
| ble research he ascertained, that Fleury’s journey to Verdun tallied exactly with 
| the time that the spirit of Frederick If. was said to have appeared ; but his 
| strictest inquiries could not obtain the slightest information respecting Fleury’s 
| sojourn at Verdun,—no one had seen him, no one had heard of him, his name 
had never been mentioned. By comparing all that he had heard, Bearmarchais, 
| was confirmed in his epinion, that the talents of Fleury had been brought into 
| action for a great political purpose, that of imposing upon the King of Prussia, 





whose mind being in some degree predisposed in favour of the power of the IL 
| luminees, was wrought upon to believe that he had actually seen his deceased 
| uncle, of whom, whilst living, he had stood exceedingly in awe: and received 
froin him the order, which struck the death-blow to the unfortunate Louis, his 
Queen, his Sister, and his Son. 

A mind of much less acuteness than that of Beaumarchais, would naturally 
have drawn the same inference that he did, from the coincidence of the above- 
mentioned circumstances. If the story of the illusion practised upon the King 

| of Prussia had any foundation in truth, no doubt could be entertained of its hav- 
ing been effected by means of some deep-laid scheme—no common artifice, no 
stale juggling tricks, had been res rted to; and what stratagem so likely to 
| have been devised, as having recourse to Fleury’s resemblance, in person, voice, 
and manner, to the celebrated Frederick II., the Solomon of the North? 





How any person impressed with a just sense of the Divine wisdom and good- 
ness, could for one moment harbour the belief that the Supreme Being ever had 
delegated, or even would delegate so large a portion of his power to a sinful 
creature of mere earthly mould, is a question which is quite incomprehensible. 
Yet, certain it is, that all nations, civilized as well as barbarous, and in all ages, 
from Jannes and Jambres, who withstood Moses, to the present time, there have 
been impostors, who, by various artifices, have contrived to deceive mankind 
with pretended miracles, and supernatural appearances. None more effectual- 
ly than the Iluminees, who, towards the end of the last century, were so much 
talked of in every country of Europe, particularly in Germany, which was the 
| principal theatre of their operations. What rendered their success most sur 
prising, was, that the proselytes were not generally credulous, weak-minded 
| persons, easily led astray by such charlatans as Cagliostro, Mesmer, &c., but 
very many of them were men of strong minds, and highly-cultivated understand- 
ings. 

I had opportunities of hearing much upon this subject, from both English and 
Foreigners, who had been personally acquainted with the Comte de St. Ger- 
main, Cagliostro, Mesmer, and Le Roi. But I shall, for the present, take my 
leave of them, with an extraordinary story which I heard told, at an early period 
of the French Revolution, at the Comtesse de Boufflers’s.* 

The narrator was the Comtesse de Balbi, at that time the acknowledged fe 
| yourite of Monsieur,t brother of Louis XVI. ; the fascination of whose conver- 
| 
| 
| 
| 








sation, although unaided by the charms of beauty, fully justified the influence 
| she was said to hold over her royal friend. She had very lately arrived from 
Pais, where the Rosicrusians and Iiluminees were much spoken of ; and, when 
mentioned at Madame de Boufilers’s, Madaine de Balbi said she could give a 
| very remarkable instance of the lamentable effects of becoming an Illuminee, 
produced upon the Comte de Caylus,t not only to the subversion of his under 
| standing, but, as she firmly believed, to the forfeiture of his life. 
| Tce Comte de Caylus was known to most of the company, as highly distin} 
| guished for his literature, and as having acquired deserved celebrity by his an 
| tiquarian researches, and the engravings published from his beautiful drawings ; 
| yet this man, endowed, as he undoubtedly was, with a superior and enlightened 
| understanding, was completely deluded into a conviction of himself possessing 
| the power of invoking the spirits of the dead. 
| Madame de Balbi said, that the story had been toldto her by Madame de 
| Bonneuil, with whom she was well acquainted, and whose husband was premier 
| valet-de-chambre to Monsieur.6 The Comte de Caylus lived in great intimacy 
| with Monsieur and Madame Bonneuil and to the latter he frequently spoke, 
| with most profound reverence, of the wonders, which his command over certain 
| spirits enabled him to perform ; and of the extraordinary discoveries he had 
| made, by his intercourse with several illustrious persons, who had ceased to be 
| inhabitants of earth ; expatiating, at the same time, upon the vast superiority 
enjoyed by the Illuminees, over all other human beings. These communica- 
| tions often repeated, and by one so gifted as the Comte de Caylus, could not 
fail making, in time, some impression upon the mind of Madame de Bonneull 


| 
| 





| * The Comtesse de Boufflers, the friend of Walpole, Gibbon, and Hume, was celebrated 

| for her beauty, had been the CHERE AMIE of the Prince de Conte, and had even, at one 
time, aspired to the honour of becoming his wife, as Madame de Moutesson had been of 
the Duc d@’:irieans, father of Egalite. 

| t Since Louis XVIII 

t * The celebrated Comte de Caylns, had such an antipathy to a Capuchin friar, that he 


was scarcely able to keep himself from fainting at the sight of one. The origin of this 
antipathy is referred to an incident said to have happened to him, while playing at the 
game of Tric-trac, with one of his friends. He suddenly fancied that he perceived ou the 
dice aclot of bloo!, and lifting up his eyes, he saw the appearance of a Capuchin friar in 
the apartment. Struck with the extraordir sight, he cried *‘ Heavens, wha’ an omen? 
My brother who is in the army, lias assuredly been killed in battle!’ A few days after 
wards. a monk of this order, brought him the afflicting news as he had presaged. The 


hour and even the minute of his brother’s death, corresponded exactly with that at which 
he had discovered the bloody intimation.”—Lit. Panorama, 18/1. 
¢ Louis XVII 
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she listened unti! she began to consider the improbability of the Comte’s hav- 
ing any motive for attempting to deceive her; and from thence she was led 
to hope, that if in reality he had acquired the ascendency of which he boasted 
over certain evil spirits, she might, anaes his agency be indulged with the 
gratification which she ardently desired, of seeing and conversing with a friend 
whose memory she cherished. In one of her interviews with the Comte, she 
made known her wishes, and very earnestly entreated him to invoke the spi- 
rits in her behalf. After much solicitation on her part, and some reluctance on 
his, the Comte consented to her request; but only upon condition that she 
would solemnly promise to follow implicitly his direction, not to move from 
the place which he should assign to her; to ebserve the most profound silence, 
and not to utter the slightest sound during the performance of the ceremony. 
To these terms, Madame de Bonneuil gave her ready assent, and waited with 
great anxiety forthe summons which she expected from her friend, »ppointing 
ameeting After a short interval, a day was fixed by the Comte. and Madame 
de Bonneuil was punctual in her attendance. Arrived at the house of the 
Comte, he received her at the door of his appartment, dressed in black, and 
witha more than usual solemnity of countenance and demeanour, he accosted 
her ina low tone of voice, scarce above a whisper, and reminded her of the 

pledge she had given, neither to move nor speak ; assuring her, at the same 
time that it was of the utmost consequence, both to her own life and to his, 

that she should strictly observe the profound silence he had enjoined. Ma- 

dame de Bonneuil repeated the promise, and again assured the Comte, that he 
might rely upon her taciturnity, and her conforming rigidly in every respect to 
his instructions. ‘The Comte then led her through two or three rooms, all hung 
with black, receiving light from only a few lamps, so sparingly distributed, that 

they served rather to increase then to dispel the sepulchral gloom. The last 

room which she entered was darker, and much more /ugubre than the others, 

it seemed fitted up for the express purpose of inspiring horror ; for, by the very 

feeble light which a single lamp atfor ed, she could perceive the sad emblems 

of mortality, skulls and crossbones affixed to the walls, Madame de Bonneuil 

shuddered, and was somewhat dismayed ; but the presence of the Comte 

gave her confidence, and after, a few minutes’ consideration, she fancied her- 

self capable of awaiting the result, if not with courage, at least without betray- 

ing fear, as the Comte had not imposed upon her any act that could in any way 

be repugnant to her feelings—all she had to do, was to be passive, silent, and 

immoveable. 

The Comte having conducted her to the seat which she was to oceupy began 
the ceremony by drawing a circle around himself with a wand, he then pro- 
ceeded to throw the ingredients, which composed the spell, into a vessel pre- 
pared for the purpose, from whence issued adense smoke, muttering at the 
same time incantations in a low voice, until he worked himself up to the loudest 
and most vehement tone of command, accompanied with the wild gestures 
and horrid contortions of a demoniac. The courage of Madame de Bonneuil 
beganto give way; and at the moment when screams and yells, the most 
dreadful and terrific, assailed her ear, she became so completely appalled, that 
she lost all self-possession ; and, to utter one answering and involuntary scream 
and to rush from the room before the Comte could stop her, was the work of 
an instant. Almost breathless, she traversed the apartments, flung herself 
into her carriage which was waiting at the door, and by the time she reached 
her own house, was seriously ill from the effects of the terror she had under- 
gone. During her illness, which lasted several days, she neither saw nor 
heard of the Comte de Caylus ; at last, after some considerable time had elap 
sed, he came, but so changed in appearance, that she was greatly struck 
with it ; his countenance was woe-begone, and his conversation most melan- 
choly. He reproached her with having so strenuously urged him to put forth 
his power of cailing up the dead, and deceiving him bv the promise of impli- 
citly following his directions. His reliance upon her had induced him, he 
said, to make use of the most powerful spells, and summonto his aid malig- 
nant demons, which could only be kept in awe by severity—that her scream 
had broken thecharm—the demons had obtained the mastery over him, and 
nothing but his life would expiate his offence. Poor Madame de Conneuil, ex- 
cessively distressed at hearing the Comte talk in this strain, endeavoured to 
reason with him, but without the slightest effect ; and he parted from her as 
one who “bids the world good night,” assuring her that they should never 
meet again on this side of the grave, for that he had buta short time to 
live, ere the fiends whome she had insulted would demand him as their vic- 
tim. 

Whether the Comte de Caylus was at the time suffering from any malady 
likely to put a speedy period to his existence or whether the mental delusion 
under which he laboured produced a fatal effect upon his body, certain it is, 
that very soon, within a few weeks after this interview, Madamede Bonneuil 
learnt that the Comte de Caylus was dead!!! 

oe 
PARISIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, January 23d, 1839. 

The death of the accomplished Duchess of Wurtemburg has thrown a great 
damp upon the usual gaieties of Paris. Numbers of the élite of our dear coun- 
trymen and women have set out for Rome, the fear of the cholera no longer 
preventing ; anda still greater number have returned to England, of which of 
course you are aware. 

Etiquette has put a stop to the fétes of the diplomatic circle, though our own 
ambassadress still continues her hebdomadal levees.—Death has a!so been busy 
among the haute noblesse—the historic names of France—the denizens of the 
Faubourg St. Germain—three Dukes, viz., Choiseuil, Duras, and Fitzjames ; 
and a young lady, a relative of the Borghese family, Madame de Montemart, 
which had occasioned the delay of Lady Mary Talbot's marriage. 

The French papers have been amusing themselves by giving an account of 
the birth, parentage, and education, or rather no education, of Mdlle. Rachel ; 
very romantic, but not true. The account of this young lady which appear- 
ed in the Court Journal is the only correct one. Mdlle. Rachel called upon 
es the other day, and expressed herself very gratefully for your kind notice of 
er. 

Donizetti's comic opera called L’Elisir d’ Amore was produced at the Odeon, 
with entire success ; indeed, with such singers, and such an orchestra as the 
Opera now possesses, it must be something very bad indeed that did not suc- 
ceed. Not having yet witnessed this performance, I cannot criticise it: but you 
may depend upon me for next week. Morio’s fame is falling, as I prophesied ; 
in alittle time he will be shelved. One of the minors has given a burletta, in 
which che debate upon the Address in the Chamber of Deputies is admirably 
caricatured ; and really there can hardly be a richer theme for ridicule than the 
scenes which have taken place in the Chamber. By the bye, the Address was 
presented to the King by a deputation, and read by Dupin, who laid emphatic 
stress upon those passages which he particularly approved 

The remains of the Duchess of Wurtemberg have arrived at Toulon; and 
the Duke and his child are at the Tuileries. A report has been spread that her 
Majesty of France was dying of grief for the loss of her daughter; no doubt 
the Queen must feel severely that loss, but her bodily health is quite as well as 
¢an be expected under her affliction. 

A very ingenious mode of swindling has been adopted by a young woman of 
the name of Deserée Senon. She pretended to be a nun, assumed the name of 
Sister Genevieve, and succeeded in obtaining no small amoant of l’argent from 
the devout; she has been committed to prison. 

Louis Philippe has honoured the painter, Peter Cornelius, with the order of 
the Legion of Honour. Peter is the President of the Academy of Munich, and 
a great favourite with the King of Bavaria. 

I have just heard that the Ministry has resigned, or rather tendered its re- 
signation. ‘Those who pretend to know what is going on, say that the King will 
out-manceuvre the Opposition yet; he will be his own Premier. 

The funeral procession of the Duchess of Wurtemberg is conducted with 
great pomp, resting in every principal place, and the body being placed in the 
cathedral or Church. 

Altogether Paris is dull, and London will in all probability carry away the 
palin of gaiety. I know that no inconsiderable number of the French fashiona- 
bles intend to make a second season in London. 

——E——— 
QUEEN ANNE AND THE EARL OF S. 

Historians sometimes tell the truth, but seldom “ the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth.” Letters and memoirs often give us more insight into 
what really took place in times gone by than works of more pretension. Thus 
it is that when a piece of secret history comes to light, the philosopher is sud- 
oy enlightened as to motivesand actions which had hitherto sorely puzzled 

im. 

bes Good Queen Anne” was, in her latter days. ac cording to historians, a very 
miserable woman; but they have never yet sufficiently accounted for her un- 
happiness. Quarrels with female confidants do not generally produce that ut- 
ter misery which undoubtedly afflicted the latter days of the widowed Queen 

By a most fortunate chance we are enabled to throw some light upon the 
subject, although there still remains much mystery for which we cannot ac- 
count. 


pone 
Phe Queen had a tender attachment, which appears, from a document we 


have in our possession, tohave been reciprocal. Why the attachment did not 
terminate in marriage we cannot account for,and that part of the affair must stil 
for aught we can discover, remain in impenetrable obscurity. 

In the court of Queen Anne none stood higher in general consideration that 
the Earl of S—— The services and di volion of hie illustrious ancestors to 
the house of Stuart n iturally rendered him a favourite of the Queen, and the 


sreat favour shown him was ascribed to that circumstance alone. The follow 


| stake, I can judge for myselfe. 


ing letter from her Majesty to the favoured nobleman would justify us in ascrib- 
ing that favour to a different cause. 

To tHe Eart or S ‘ 

St. James’s Palace Mar. 2. 1702. 





My very good Lord.— 

I mo. unfeign’dly regret that ye intenon I exprest to yt Lorsp of complys 
with yr dutiful request that I would visit you during this present year, at your 
Lordship’s Ho., in , cannot be manag@ ; y® Secretery tells mee that it is 
verry likely that ye meeting of ye two Houses this year will bee verry prolong- 
ed. Iam sure, my dear friend, that ye mortifica® you may feel on this occac® 
will not exceed that which afflicts your loveing mistress. Yr affection has been 
my great consolacion for many yeares, and did hope that things would have 
been soe managed by the help of my Lord G——, that ye matter which I have 
at heart as much as yt Lordship might have been brought bef ye Ho. this same 
yeare. Butye Secrety, to my mind, is not yt Lordshipp’s frend as much as 
hath alwaies pretended. Hee thinks he can blind mee to his ways, and my 
Lord G does vouch him honest, but when y@ happiness of my life is at 
My Dear friend, doe be especial carefull of 
y® health, for y® sake of yr loving friend and mistress. Ye Duke carrieth 
himselfe as lively as ever, and his wife governs him intirely. My Dr Frend, 
doe come to Lond® as soone as may bee, I long to tell yt Lordship many things 
I dare not write. My hearis very sad sometimes, aud my dt frend’s company 
wd solace mee much. Ye silversmith says that the silver looking-glass will be 
ready soone. Send yr man wh any letter you know you can trust him, wh is 
more than I can say of some of themthat serve mee. I doe believe that M— 
has stopt many letters that sd have reached me. My Dr Frend,do remember 
y" unhappy mistress in your prayers. I have a heart whishcan sympathize 
with ye sorrows of them I called my frends, and though M—-—has been so un- 
grateful, I do pity the misfortune w' has befallen her husband. My Dr Frend 
1 sometimes repine that I am in this station; when I was a private pers I was 
happier than under these state cares. The hand that brings this will alsoe de- 
livr yr Lordship a seal ring—I hope my Dr Frend will keep it for ye sake of 
his loving but unfortunate mistress, AwnneER. 

N. B. There has been a person here with a letter from the Elector, he is 
frighted, I see, abt ye 














The remainder of the postscript is wanting. This document is a true picture 
of the mind of that weak Princess, alternately doating and sentimental, and at- 
tempting to keep up her ancient dignity. The Earl to whom this epistle was 
addressed was a widower, and in the reign of George the first was considered a 


Jacobin. His family has long been extinct. 
———a 
PHILOSOPHY OF STORMS. 
From the last Edinburgh Review. 
1. An Attempt to Develope the Law of Storms by means of Facts, arranged 


according to Place and Time ; and hence, to point out a cause for the varia- 
ble Winds, with a view to practical use in Navigation. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Reid, C.B., of the Royal Engineers. 8 vo. London: 1838. With an Atlas 
of Nine Charts. 

2. Remarks on the prevailing Storms of the Atlantic Coast of the North 
American States. By Wiliiam C. Redfield, of the City of New York. 

3. Hurricane of August, 183]. By W. C. Redfield. 

4. Observations on the Hurricanes and Storms of the West Indies and the 
Coast of the United Statés. By W.C. Redfield. (Blunt’s American 
Coast Pilot. 12th Edition, p. 626-629.) 

5. On the Gales and Hurricanes of the Western Atlantic. 
(United States Naval Magazine.) 

. * * 


~] 


By W.C. Redfield. 


* * * 


Before tiie attention of philosophers was directed to the investigation of indi- 
vidual tempests and hurricanes, it was generally believed that a gale differed 
from a breeze only in the velocity of the air which was put in motion; and a 
hurricane was supposed to be well explained when it was described as a 
wind moving in a rectilineal direction at the rate of 100 or 120 miles an hour. 

The first person who seems to have opposed himself to this vulgar error was 
the late Colonel Capper of the East India Company’s service, who published, 
in 1801, a work On the Winds and Monsoons. After studying all the circum- 
stances of the hurricanes which occurred at Pondicherry and Madras in 1760 
and 1772, this intelligent writer remarks, that these circumstances, when pro- 
perly considered, positively prove that the hurricanes were whirlwinds, whose 
diameter could not be more than 120 miles. Colonel Capper was also aware 
of the remarkable fact, that these whirlwinds had sometimes a progressive mo- 
tion; and he not only states that ships might escape beyond their influence by 
taking advantage of the wind which blows from the land; but he refers to the 
practicability of ascertaining the situation of a ship in a whirlwind, from the 
s rength and changes of the wind, with the view, no doubt, of enabling the ves 
sel to resist its fury, and escape from the vortex 

These observations, valuable though they be, seem to have excited no interest 
either in this or in other countries ; and the next philosopher who directed his 
attention to the subject, was led to it by independent observations, and in the 
course of more extensive meterological enquiries. Mr. W. C. Redtield of New 
York, whose position on the Atlantic coast gave him the finest opportunities not 
only of observing the phenomena, but of collecting the details of individual 
storms, was led to the same conclusion as Colonel Capper, that the hurricanes 
of the West Indies, like those of the East, were great whirlwinds. He found 
also, what had been merely hinted at by Colonel Capper, that the whole of the 
revolving mass of atmosphere advanced with a progressive motion from south- 
west to north-east ; and hence he draws the conclusion, that the direction of the 
wind at a particular place forms no part of the essential character of the storm, 
ands in all cases compounded of both the rotative and progressive velocities of 
the storm inthe mean ratio of these velocities. Mr. Redfield was conducted to 
these generalizations by the study of the hurricane of September 1821; but in 
order to corroborate his views, he has taken the more recent hurricane of the 
17th August, 1838, and by the aid of a chart, he has exhibited its character, and 
traced its path along the Atlantic coast, as deduced from a diligent collation of 
accounts from more than seventy different localities. 

Interesting as these details are, our limits will only permit us to give a few of 
the leading facts, along with the results at which Mr. Redtield has arrived. The 
hurricane of 1830 seems to have commenced at St. ‘Thomas ou the 12th of Au- 
gust at midnight; and continuing its course along the Bahama Islands and the 
coast of Florida, it passed along the American Shores, and terminated its de- 
vastations to the south of the island of St. Piérre, in long. 57° west, and lat. 
43° north. It performed this long journey in about siz days, at the average rate 
of about seventeen geographical miles per hour. The general width of the 
tract, which was more or less influenced by the hurricane, was from 500 to 600 
miles; but the width of the tract where the hurricane was severe was only from 
150 to 250 miles. The duration of the most violent portion of the storm at the 
several points over which it passed, was from seven to twelve hours, and the 
rate of its progr: ss from the Island of St. Thomas to its termination beyond the 
coast of Nova Scotia, varied from fifteen to twenty miles per hour. 

The rotative character of this storm, which always moves from right to left, 
is amply proved by the varying directions of the wind at the different points of 
its path ; but a striking evidence of this was exhibited in its action on two out- 
ward bound European ships, the Illinois and the Britannia. On the 15th Au- 
fiust, the I/linois experienced the swell which preceded the hurricane advancing 
from the south : but as the ship had a fair wind and was impelled by the Gulf 
Stream, while the storm lost time by making a detour towards Charleston and 
the coast of Georgia, the ship outran the swell: but ou the 17th, she was over- 
taken by the hurricane blowing furiously from the south, whilst at the same mo- 
ment it was unroofing houses at New York from the north-east. The Britannia, 
which left New York in fine weather on the 16th, met the hurricane on the night 
of the 17th, having the wind first at north-east, and then at E.N.E., and after 
midnight from the south-east. 

After describing other hurricanes which lead him to the same conclusions, Mr. 
Redfield remarks that their axis of revolution, or gyral azis as he calls it, is pro- 
bably inclined in the direction of its progress. ‘This inclination he ascribes to 
the retardation of the lower part of the revolving mass by the resistance of the 
surface ; in consequence of which the more elevated parts will be inclined for- 
ward, and overrun to a very considerable extent the more quiet atmosphere 
which lies nearthe surface. Hence we see the reason why vessels at sea some- 
times encounter the sudden violence of these winds upon their lofty sails and 
spars, when all upon the deck is quiet 

One of the most important deductions which Mr. Red field has made from the 
facts and illustrations to which we have referred, is an explanation of the cau- 
ses which produce a fall in the barometer at places to which a hurricane is ap- 
proaching, or more immediately under its influence. ‘This effect he ascribes to 
the centrifugal tendency of the immense revolving mass of atmosphere which 
constitutes a storm. ‘This centrifugal action must expand and spread out the 
stratum of atmosphere subject to its influence ; and towards the vortex or cen- 
tre of rotation must flatten and depress the stratum so as to diminish tho weight 
of the superincumbent column which presses on the mercury in the barometer.* 

Mr. Redfield also conceives that whatever be the upward limit of the re- 


volving mass, the effect of its depression must be to lower the cold stratum of | 





the upper atmosphere, particularly towards the more central portions of the 
storm ; and by thus bringing it in contact with the humid stratum of the sur- 
hace, to produce i permanent and continuous stratum of clouds, with an abun- 

Ifence we see the reason why the mercury in the barometer always rises again dur- | 
ing {he passage of the last portion of the gale, and reaches its greatest clevation after 
the storm has passed. 
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dant precipitation of rain, or a deposition of ‘congelated’ vapours, according to 
the state of temperature in the lower region. 

From these views Mr. Redfield is led to speculate on the cause of the hurri- 
canes which prevail on the Atlantic coast e conceives that they “ originate 
in detached and gyrating portions of the northern margin of the trade winds, 
occasioned by the oblique obstruction which is aaa by the islands to the 
direct progress of this part of the trades, or to the falling in of the northerly or 
eddy wind from the American coast upon the trades, or to both these causes 
combined.’ 

Such is a brief analysis of the first and most important memoir of Mr. Red- 
field. The second paper contains a very short notice of the hurricane which, 
after raging with great violence at Barbadoes on the night of the 10th August, 
1831, passed over St. Lucia, St. Domingo, and Cuba, and reached the northern 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, in about 30° of N. lat. where it raged simul- 
taneously at Pensacola, Mobile, and New Orleans. Here it entered upon the 
territories of the adjoining states, where it must have encountered the moun- 
tain region of the Alleghanies ; and was perhaps disorganized by the resistance 
which these elevations offered to its progress. It seems, however, to have 
caused heavy rains over a large extent of the country to the north of the 
Gulf of Mexico ; and as its peculiar action was continued beyon! New Orleans, 
it must have been confined to the higher atmosphere, as no violent effects were 
produce at the surface nearer than the southern states. This hurricane which re- 
volved from right to left, passed over a distance of 2000 nautical miles in about 
150 hours, which gives an average velocity of more than 134 miles an hour. 
The rotative character of this storm was finely exemplified in the effects which 
it produced at Barbadoes. The trees which it uprooted near the northern 
coast lay from NNW. to SSE., having been thrown down by a northerly wind 
in the earlier part of the storm, while in the interior and some other parts of 
the island, they were found to lie from south to north having been prostrated 
in the latter part of the gale. 

In his third Memoir, Mr. Redfield directs our attention to the different points 
which he considers as established in reference to the principal movements of 
the atmosphere which constitutes a hurricane. The following is a condensed 
summary of his observations. 

1. The severest hurricanes originate in tropical latitudes to the North or 
East of the West India Islands. 

2. They cover simultaneously an extent of surface from 100 to 500 miles in 
diameter, acting with diminished violence towards the exterior, and increased 
energy towards the interior of that space. 

3. South of the parallel of 30° these storms pursue towards the West atrack 
inclined gradually to the North till it approaches 30°, where their course 
changes abruptly to the North and Eastward, the track continuing to incline gra- 
dually to the East, towards which point they advance with an accelerated velo- 
city. 

1 The duration of a storm depends on its extent and velocity, and storms of 
smaller extent even with greater rapidity than larger ones. 

5. The direction and strength of the wind in a hurricane are found not to be 
in the direction of its progress 

6. In their Westward course, the direction of the wind at the commence- 
meat is from a Northern quarter, and during the latter part of the gale, from a 
Southern quarter of the horizon. 

7. In the Northward and Eastward course, the hurricane begins with the 
wind from an Eastern or Southern quarter, and terminates with the wind from 
a Wesfern quarter. 

8. North of 30°, and on the portion of the track furthest from the American 
coast, the hurricane begins with a Southerly wind, which, as the storm comes, 
over, veers gradually to the Westward, where it terminates. 

9. Along the central portion of the track in the same latitude the wind com- 
mences from a point near to South-East, but after a certain period changes 
suddenly to a point almost directly opposite to that from which it had been 
blowing ; from which opposite quarter it blows with equal violence till the 
storia has passed. Under this central portion the greatest fall of the baro- 
meter takes place, the mercury rising a short time previous to the change of 
wind. 

10. On the portion of the track nearest the American coast, or furthest in- 
land, if the storm reaches the land, the wind begins froma more Eastern or 
North-Eastern point, and afterwards veers more or less gradually by North toa 
North-Western or Westerly quarter, where it terminates. 

11. From these facts it follows that the great body of the storm whirls in a 
horizontal circuit round a vertical or somewhat inclined axis of rotation, which 
is carried onward with the storm, and that the direction of this rotation is from 

















Right to Left 
12. The Barometer in all latitudes sinks under the first half of the storm 
in every part of its track except, perhaps, its extreme northern margin, and 
| thus affords the earliest and nearest indication of the approaching tempest. The 
Barometer again rises during the passage of the last portion of the gale. 

Our readers will natually enquire what are the phenomena which take place 
within the vortex, or in the axis of the revolving storm. It is well known that 
in the heart of a storm or hurricane in the open sea violent flaws or gusts of 
wind alternate with Jud/s and remissions of its violence; and here Mr. Red- 
field conceives that the vortez or rotative azts of a violent gale or hurricane, os- 
cillates inits course with considerable rapidity ina moving circuit of moderate 
extent near the centre of the hurricane; and he conjectures that such an eccen- 
tric movement of the vortex may he essential to the continued activity or force 
of the hurricane. 

The fourth and last Memoir of Mr. Redfield has for its object the illustration 








of his preceding labours, by delineating, on a chart the route of several storms 
and hurricanes, as derived from numerous accounts of them in his possession, 
by which their progress is specifically identified from day to day during that part 
of their route which appears onthe chart, The following is a list of the storms 
thus projected. 

1 The hurricane which visited Trinidad, Tobago, and Grenada on the 23rd 
of June 1831, 

2. The hurricane of the 10th August 1831, already referred to. 

3. The hurricane which passed over the Westward Islands on the 17th Aug. 
1827, and terminated about Sable Island and Porpoise Bank on the 27th; hav- 
ing travelled over 3000 nautical miles in about eleven days at the average rate of 
about eleven miles an hour. 

4.* The hurricane which swept over the Windward Islands on the 3d Sep- 
tember 1804, the Virgin islands on the 4th, 'Turk’s Island on the 5th, the Ba- 
hamas on the 6th, the Coast ef Georgia and the Carolinas on the 7th, Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Bays, and Virginia, Maryland, and New Jersey on the 8th, 
and the States of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine on the 9th; be- 
coming a violent snow-storm in the highlands of New Hampshire. It perform- 
ed a journey of 2200 miles in about six days, at the average rate of about 154 
miles per hour. 

5. The hurricane which ravaged Antigua, Nevis, and St. Kitts on the night 
of August 12th, 1835, and reached Metamora, on the coast of Mexico onthe 
18th, after passing over St. Thomas, St. Domingo, and Cuba. Its velo- 
city was 154 miles per hour, having moved through 2,200 miles in siz days. 

6. This is the memorable gale of the 12th August, 1830, already referred to. 
It visited St. Thomas on the 12th, and reached the Porpoise and Newfoundland 
Banks on the 19th, having travelied through more than 3000 nautical miles, with 
an average rate of eighteen miles an hour. 

7. This hurricane, which swept over the Atlantic in 1830, was encountered 
to the north of the West India Islands. It passed along a more eastern route 
than any of the rest, and reached the Grand Bank of Newfoundland on the 2d 
of October, after having caused great damage and destruction to the many ves- 
sels which occupied its widely extended track. The length of its route is about 
1800 miles, and its average velocity twenty-five miles per hour. 

8. Is the path of a much smaller, but more violent hurricane, which was cn- 
countered off ‘Turk’s Island on the Ist September 1821, and reached the State 
of Maine, having passed over 1800 miles in sixty hours, with a velocity of 
thirty miles an hour. 

9. A violent and extensive hurricane, which was encountered north of 
Turk’s Island, onthe 22d August, 1830, passed north of the Bahamas on the 
23d, and was off the coast of the United States on the 24th, 25th, and 26th. 
A great deal of damage was done on the ocean by this storm. but it searcely 
reached the American shores. It appears to have moved more slowly than other 
storms. 

10. Is the course of a violent hurricane and snow-storm on the Sth and 
6th December, which swept along the American coast from the latitude of 
30°. 

11. Is a portion of the general route of the violent inland storm, which swept 
over the Lakes Erie and Ontario on the 11th of November 1835. 

After some general remarks on these hurricanes, which our limits will not allow 
us tonotice, Mr. Redfield makes the following observations :— 

‘Tt will hardly escape notice that the track of most of these hurricanes, as 
presented on the chart, appears to form part of an elliptical or parabolic cireuit, 

and this will be more obvious if we make correction in each case for the slight 
distortion of the apparent course in the higher latitudes which is produced by 


the plane projection. We are also struck with the fact that the vortex of the 
| curve is uniformly found in or near the 30th degree of latitude. In connexion 
with this fact. it may also be noted that the latitude of 30° marks the external 


limit of the trade winds on both sides of the equator; and perhaps it may not 


levant to notice even further, that, by the parallel of 30°, the surface 


prove irre 


* This is, by an oversight of Mr. Redfield, described as No. V. in the text ; while No 





V is aescribed as No, 1V. We follow the chart. 
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area, as well as the atmosphere, of each hemisphere, is equally divided, the area 
between this latitude and the equator being about equal to that of the entiré sur- 
face between the same latitude and the pole.” 

Independent of the scientific interest which is attached to enquiries such as 
these we have been considering, they deeply involve the still higher interests of 
humanity. Mr. Redfield has, therefore, laboured to deduce some practical rules 
by which the unfortunate mariner may extricate himself, with the least hazard, 
frem the impending calamities of a hurricane. These rules will, of course, ad- 
mit of continual improvement and extension. as our knowledge of the laws of 
storms becomes more complete ; but it is a great step in the march of science 
to be able to hold out to humanity even the faintest hope of escaping from risks 
the most imminent, and from dangers the most: appalling. 

“1. A vessel bound to the eastward between the latitudes of 32° and 45° in 
the western part ofthe Atlantic, on being overtaken by a gale which commences 
blowing from any poiat to the eastward of S.E.or E.S.E., may avoid some 
portion of its violence, by jutting her head to the northward, and when the gale 
has veered sufficiently in the same direction, may safely resume her course. 
But by standing to the southward under like circumstances, she will probably 
fall into the heart of the storm. 

2. In the same region,vessels, on taking a gale from S.E., or points near there- 
to, will probably soon find themselves in the heart of the storm, and after its 
first fury is spent, may expect its recurrence from the opposite quarter. The 
most promising mode of mitigating its violence, and at the same time shorten- 
ing its duration is, to stand to the southward upon the wind, as long as may 
be necessary or possible ; and if the movement succeeds, the wind will gradual- 
ly head you off inthe same direction. If it becomes necessary to heave-to, put 
your head to the southward, and if the wind does not veer, be prepared for a 
blast from the north-west. 

“3. In the same latitudes, a vessel scudding in a gale with the wind at east 
or north-east, shortens its duration. On the contrary, a vessel scudding before 
a south-westerly, or westerly gale, will thereby increase its duration. 

“4. A vessel which is pursuing her course to the- westward or southward, in 
this part of the Atlantic, meets the storms in their course, and thereby shortens 
the periods of their occurrences ; and will encounter more gales in an equal 
number of days than if stationary, or sailing in a different direction. 

“6. On the other hand, vessels while sailing to the eastward or north-east- 
ward, or in the course of storms, will lengthen the periods between their occur- 
rence, and consequently experience them less frequently than vessels sailing on 
a different course. The difference of exposure which results from these oppo- 
site courses, on the American coast, may in most cases be estimated as nearly 
$wo to one. 

“6. The hazard from casualties, and of consequence the value of insurance, 
is enhanced or diminished by the direction of the passage, as shown under the 
last two heads. 

“7, As the ordinary routine of the winds and weather in these latitudes of- 
ten corresponds to the phases which are exhibited by the storms as before de- 
scribed, a correct opinion, founded upon this resemblance can often be formed 
of the approaching changes of wind and weather, which may be highly useful 
to the observing navigator. 

“8. A due consideration of the facts which have been stated will inspire ad- 
ditional confidence in the indications of the barometer, and these ought not to 
be neglected, even should the fall of the mercury be unattended by any appear- 
ances of violence in the weather, as the other side of the gale will be pretty 
sure to take effect, and often ina manner so sudden and violent as to more than 
compensate for its previous forbearance. Not the least reliance, however, 
should be placed upon the prognostics which are usually attached to the scale 
of the barometer, such as sb Tade, fair, change, rain, &c., as in this region, as 
.at least, they serve no other purpose than to bring this valuable instrument 
“nto discredit. It is the mere rising and falling of the mercury which chiefly des- 
serves attention, and not its conformity to a particular point in the scale of 
elevation. 

“9. These practical inferences apply in terms, chiefly to storms which have 
passed to the northward of the 30th degree of latitude on the American coast, 
but with the necessary modification as to the point of the compass, which results 
from the westerly course pursued by the storm while in the lower latitudes, are 
for the most part equally applicable to the storms and hurricanes which occur 
in the West Indies, and south of the parallel of 30°. As the marked occur- 
rence of tempestuous weather is here less frequent, it may be sufficient to no- 
tice that the point of direction in cases which are otherwise analogous, is, in the 
West Indian seas, about ten or twelve points of the compass more to the left than 
on the coast of the United States in the latitude of New York. 

“ Vicissitudes of winds and weather on this coast. which do not conform to the 
Snes specifications,are more frequent in April, May, and June, than to other 
months. 

‘“‘ Easterly or southerly winds, under which the barometer rises or maintains 
its elevation, are not of a gyratory or stormy character; but such winds fre- 


quently terminate in the falling of the barometer, and the usual phenomena of 


an easterly storm.” 

Mr. Redfield concludes these valuable observations by stating it as his opinion 
(an opinion to which we shall have occasion to recur), that the great circuits of 
which the trade winds form an integral part, are nearly uniform in all the great 
oceanic basins ; and that the course of these circuits, and of their stormy gyra- 
tions, ts, in the Southern Hemisphere, in a Counter Direction to those mm the 
Northern one, producjng acerresponding difference in the general phases of storms 
and winds in the two hemispheres. 

From the investigations of this Transatlantic observer, we now pass to those 
of our countryman, Lieut.-Col. W. Reid, who has pursued the enquiry with the 
greatest zeal and ability. His attention was first directed to the subject in con- 
sequence of his having been employed officially at Barbadoes in re-establishing 
the Gevernment Buildings, blown down by the hurricane of 1831; in which 
1477 persons lost their lives in the short space of seven hours. In order to learn 
something of the causes and modes of action of these violent gales, he searched 
every where for accounts of previous storms, and was fortunate in meeting with 
the Memoirs of Mr. Redfield, which we have above analyzed. Impressed with 
the belief that Mr. Redfield’s views were correct, Colonel Reid determined to 
verify them by making charts on a large scale, and laying down the different re- 
ports of the wind at points given in Mr. Redfield’s Memoirs ; and the more ac- 
curately this was done, the more did the tracks approximate to those of a pro- 
gressive whirlwind. But Colonel Reid was not content with thus revising in 
@ more accurate projection the labours of his predecessor. He obtained from 
the Admiralty the logs of British ships that had been navigating the hurricane 
region, and by combining the observations which they contained with those 
made on land, he was thus enabled to group the varying phenomena of different 
storms ; to place beyond a doubt their rotatory and progressive character, as 
described by Redfield; to ascertain that they derive their destructive power 
from the rotary force ; and to confirm the sagacious conjecture of the American 
philosopher that the storms in southern latitudes would be found to revolve in a 
contrary direction (namely from left to right), to that which they take in the 
northern hemisphere. 

Before we proceed, however, to these discussions, we shall endeavour to 
give our readers some idea of a West India hurricane, by combining the more 
interesting parts of the description which Colonel Reid has givenas the Bar- 
badoes hurricane of 1831. In passing from Burbadoes to St. Vincent 
the hurricane moved only atthe rate of ten miles anliour. Before it reached 
St. Vincent Mr. Simons observed a cloud to the north of him so threatening 


in its aspect, that he had never seen any thing so alarming during his residence | 


of forty years in the tropics; and he informed Colonel Reid that it appeared 
of an olive-green-colour. Mr. Simonshastened home, and by nailing up his 
doors and windows saved his house from the general calamity. The water of 
the sea was raised to such a height in Kingston bay as to flood the streets, 
and several buildings in Fort Charlotte were unroofed and others blown down. 
The most remarkable phenomenon, however, which took place at St. Vincent 
was the effect of the storm on the extensive forest with which a great part of 
the island is covered. A large portionof the trees at its northern extreme were 
KILLED without being blown down. ‘These trees were frequently examined by 
Colonel Reid in 1832; and they appeared to him to have been killed, not by 
the wind, but by the extraordinary quantity of electric matter rendered active 
during the storm. This exhibition of electric fire seems to be a common ac- 
companiment of violent hurricanes: and during that of 1671 the lightning is 
Aescribed as darting, not with its usual short-lived flashes, but in rapid flames, 
skimming over the surface of the earth, as well as ascending tothe upper air. 
During the paroxysm of the storm of 1831, two negroes at Barbadoes were 
greatly terified by sparks of electricity passing eff from one of them This 
took place in the garden of Coddrington College, where the hut of the negroes 
having been just blown down they were supporting each other in the dark, and 
endeavouring to reach the main building. Another remarkable phenomenon 
accompanied this hurricane. In consequence of the sea breaking continually 
over the cliff at the north point, a height of seventy feet, the spray was carried 
inland by the wind for many miles, and it rained salt water in all parts of the 
country.* The fresh water fish in the ponds of Major Leacock were all kill- 

«, and at Bright Hall, about two miles to the south-south-east of the point, 

e water in the ponds continued salt for many days after the storm. 

{We shall probably make a few more extracts hereafter 
—_—_—_—_ 

* It is probable that what is called rain was only vesic 
Violent north-east winds which dash the sea upon the r 
Scotland, the spray is carried over the cityin the form of vesicles or foam, which, when 
it strikes the windows, or lights upon the ground, exhibits its true character trom the 
rings of salt saline matter which remain after the evaporation of the water 


les of salt-water. During the 
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;OPENING OF THE UPPER CANADA LEGISLATURE. 


Toronto, Feb. 27. 
This day his Excellency the Lieut.-Governor was pleased to open the ses- 
sion with the following 
SPEECH: 
Honourable Gentlemen 4 the Legislatwe Council ; and, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : ! ; 

The internal ‘tranquillity of the Province, and the present security of its 
Frontier enable me, after a recess of unusual length, to meet you in Provincial 
Parliament. The postponement of the present Session has been induced by 
the pressing and paramount duties, in which many of you have been engaged, 
connected with the public defence, and the administration of Justice. ut we 
have now an opportunity to turn our attention to devising measures for the 
peace, welfare, and good government of the Colony, free from the paralyzing 
suspicion of internal treachery, or the exasperating influence oi Foreign ag- 
gressions—and upon this happy result of the zeal, constancy, and bravery, of 
the loyal Upper Canedian people, under the most trying circumstances, I offer 
you my hearty congratulations. 

The situation of the Province is so novel and peculiar, that I feel called upon 
to exceed the ordinary limits of a Speech at the opening of Parliament, in or- 
der to review recent occurrences, and to trace effects to their causes, as a guide 
to — and future legislation. AB -40 

ngland, at peace with all the world, and relying implicity, not only on the 
loyalty of her North American Subjects, but on the faith of treaties, and the 
existence of most friendly relations with the United States, had gradually with- 
drawn most of her troops from the Continent. : - 

Encouraged by this absence of military power, the discontented in Lower 
Canada, after along and vexatious parliamentary opposition, and an obstinate 
rejection of every conciliatory effort on the part of the Government, at last 

broke out into open rebellion: and incited by their example, the disaffected in 
this Province, confidently relying on assistance from the neighbouring frontier, 
and secure in the event of failure, of finding an asylum there, made a sudden 
attempt to overthrow this Government, and to sever the Canadians from the 
Parent State. 

{Here his Excellency entered into anarrative of the proceedings and out- 
rages of the Patriots and Sympathizers.] 

on alluding to these events, it is impossible for me to praise too highly the 
gallantry of the Militia, the fidelity and prompt services of the Indian War- 
riors, aad the patriotism of a vast majority of the Inhabitants of this Pro- 
vince, who, have conspicuously vied with each other in the manifestation of 
a devoted atttachment to our Most Gracious Sovereign—of an enthusias- 
tic affection for their Country—and of deep regard far their revered Constitu- 
tion. 

Our great security against dangers resultiag from a combination between the 
disaffected in the Province, and their confederates among the population of the 
contiguous country, consists in our happy union with the British Empire. The 
main foundation of the hopes of discontented persons in this Province, and of 
their foreign supporters, has been a mischievous notion industriously propa- 
gated, that England would desert her transatlantic possessions in their hour ef 
difficulty and danger—that whenever the machinations of internal traitors, or 
threats of external hostility, might render the protection of these Colenies bur- 
thensoute, the assistance of the Mother Country would be withdrawn, and their 
loyal inhabitants left alone to support a most unequal conflict. This false and 
pernicious opinion has given encouragement to treason—influenced the conduct 
of the wavering—excited the apprehensions of the timid—and even put to a 
a severe test the constancy of the loyal and resolute. It has turned the tide of 
immigration from our shoxes—transferred the overflowings of British capital in- 
to other channels—impaired public credit—depreciated the value of every des- 
cription of property—and in a word, has been the prolific source of almost all 
our public calamities. 

Recent events, however, have clearly demonstrated, tliat the fidelity of the 
mass of the people of this Province is not to be shaken by the severest trials. 
Experience has also proved, that under all circumstances you may confidently 
rely on the fostering care of the British Empire ; and I have been directed by 
her Majesty to convey to you the most positive assurance of her continued pro- 
tection and support. 

At the same time, I do not wishto inspire you with a belief, which I am 
very far from entertaining, that the dangers with which we have been threaten- 
ed are at anend. The hopes of our enemies have certainly been greatly hum- 
bled, and the schemes disconcerted, by the failure of their repeated attempts to 
seduce the Queen’s subjects from their allegiance,and thus to overrun the country; 
but all the motives in*which these attemps originated—the love of plunder—an 
avidity to seize our fertile lands, and an impatient desire to extend republican 
institutions, continue to operate with unabated force, while unhappily new and 
deeper passions have since been superadded. That men agitated by such feel- 
ing will remain quiet, longerthan they are constrained by fear, is not to be ex- 
pected ; and whilst I most sincerely desire conciliation, and conjure you to pro- 
mote it by every honourable means, I do not hesitate to assert, onthe sure 
ground of experience, that upon our own ability to repel and punish hostile 
aggression we must henceforth chiefly depend. Among the considerations 
arising from this impression, I deem it advisable to invite your early and most 
serious attention to such amendments in our Militia Laws, as shall place this 
force upon the best possible footing—efficient, but not burthensome, either to 
the Government, or to the people. 

One of my principal and most arduous duties has been the disposal of the 

numerous criminals who have fallen into the hands of Justice. With respect 
to such of the Queen’s subjects as were concerned in the civil commotions 
during the last winter, Her Majesty’s Government have uniformly desired a mer- 
ciful administration of the Law. In the punishment of the invaders of the 
Province, I have acted upon the same principle, and have anxiously endeavour- 
ed to confine capital punishment within the narrowest limit, which a due re- 
gard to the public welfare and security would admit. But the reiteration of 
unprovoked injuries, called for increased firmness in the administration of Jus- 
tice, and forced upon me the painful necessity of making some severe exam- 
sles. 
; The case of Her Majesty’s Subjects who have suffered in their persons or 
property, claims your earliest attention.—The wanton destruction of the steam- 
boat Sir Robert Peel—the pillage of the Farms on Pointe au Pelé Island. and 
the River St. Clair— the robberies at the Short Hills, the damage done at Pres- 
cott and Sandwich, with the burning of the Thames Steamer, form together 
an aggregate of extensive loss, most serious to the sufferers, and have occa- 
sioned earnest application for relief. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to inform you, that Her Majesty has been 
most graciously pleased to extend tothe wounded Officers, Non-Commission- 
ed Officers, and Men of the Provincial Militia, in arms since the insurrection 
last winter, the same liberal provision as is granted to Her Majesty’s Regular 
Line and Naval Forces: and to make a similar beneficent provision for the 
Widows of those Officers, in the Provincial Corps, who may have fallen in 
action. 

The strongly excited feelings to which the long-agitated question of the Cler- 
gy Reserve, has given rise in the Province, have sensibly impaired that social 
cial harmony, which may be classed among the first of national blessings, and 
have augmented the hopes of the enemies of the country, in proportion as they 
have created divisions among its defenders. It is painful to reflect, that a pro- 
vision, piously and munificently set apart for the maintenance of religious wor- 
ship, should have become the cause of discord among professors of the same 
faith, and servants of the same Divine Master ; I feel that, on every account, 


be attained—and I confidently hope, that if the claims of contending parties 
be advanced, as I trust they will, in a spirit of moderation and Christian chari- 
ty, the adjustment of them by you will not prove insuperably difficult. But 
should all your efforts for the purpose unhappily fail, it will then only remain 
for you to re-invest these Reserves in the hands of the Crown, and torefer the 
appropriation of them to the Imperial Parliament, as a tribunal free from those 
local influences and excitements which may operate too powerfully here. My 
ardent desire is, that keeping in view as closely as youcan, the true spirit of 
the object for which the lands were originally set apart, this embarrass ng question 
may be settled on equitable principles, ina manner satisfactory to the commu- 
nity at large, and conducive to the diffusion of religion and true piety through- 
out the Province. 

Second only in importance to the subject of the Clergy Reserves, is that of 
General Education. A system of sound and religious instruction for the rising 
generation, ought to be established wider every government, and is most parti- 
cularly requisite in a young country in the situation of this Province. I there- 
fore strongly recommend to you a careful revision of the enactments relating to 
the Common Schools : and the early adoptionf some plan calculated to secure 
the assistance of properly qualified teachers. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly 

Iam commanded by her Majesty’s Government, again to bring under your 
consideration the surrender, to your disposal, of the Casual and Territorial Re- 
venues of the Crown; and I shall take an early opportunity to submit to you 
the conditions annexed to this offer, in the confident expectation, that the liberal 
intentions of her Most Gracious Majesty will be duly ippreciated by you, and 
that a satisfactory arrangement of this important subject will speedily be accom- 
plished. 

With much regret, I inform you, that in addition to the large aums disbursed 
y> her Majesty’s Government, in the protection and defence o this Colony, 








the settlement of this vitally important question ought not to be longer delay- | 
ed: I therefore earnestly exhort you to consider how this desirable object may | 





the late events have also burdened the Provincial Revenue with a very conside- 
ser extraordinary expenditure, not contemplated or provided for by the Legis- 
ature. 

The capture, detention, trial, and punishment of State Criminals, have beena 
principal source of this extraordinary outlay ; and you will find, from the accounts 
which will be presented to you, that the sum you appropriated in the last Ses- 
sion to these purposes, has been greatly exceeded. 

The expense of transporting convicts to Quebec and England, on the way to 
their ultimate destination, forms also a heavy item in the charge attending the 
administration of Justice ; andI fear it must be further swelled, to a large ex- 
tent, in consequence of there being a number of convicts under sentence of 
death, to whom the only relaxation of capital punishment, compatible with the 
safety of the Province, seems to be transportation to a penal Colony. 

I have likewise been obliged to spend considerable sums in procuring accurate 
information of the designs of the conspirators in the adjacent States, as well as 
of their confederates within the Province : and in supporting a frequent and ra- 
pid communication with Her Majesty’s Government at Home, and her Minister 
at Washington. 

In the confidence of your sanction being most readily given to these necessary 
disbursements, I have assumed the responsibility of advancing, from the Crown 
Revenue, the amount of the most pressing demands under these heads of Ser- 
vice : and astatement of those advances, together with the Public Accounts 
and Estimates, shall immediately be laid before you. 

I have applied myself most sedulously to the examination and settlement of 
the numerous and pressing claims arising outof the late disturbances. Such 
of them as I was authorised to satisfy from the Military Chest have been 
discharged, or are in a course of settlement through Her Majesty’s Commissa- 
riat; but there remain others, grounded on equitable considerations, the pay- 
ment of which must necessarily depend upon your justice and liberality ; 
and I shall accordingly direct a particular account of them to be laid before 

ou. : 

The representations of the great inconvenience attending the negociation in 
this market of the public Debentures payable in London were so strong, that I 
was induced to discontinue the practice entirely, until you should have an op- 
ae er of taking the subject under your deliberation. Their negociation in 

ngland has been latterly impeded by the blow which recent disturbances had 
inflicted on the public credit of the Province, and was afterwards rendered im- 
practicable by the circumstance that the terms upon which the sale of the De- 
bentures was authorised by Parliament, were less favorable to the purchaser 
than could be obtained by an investment of his capital in other securities. 

You will be gratified to learn, that notwithstanding the interruption to which 
the trade of the country has been exposed, there has been no falling off of the 
Commercial Revenue collected in the Lower Province ; that a portion of the 
money placed in the hands of Messrs. Thomas Wilson & Co., of London, has 
been paid, and that there is reason to believe that the remainder will shortly be 
received. 

You will receive reports upon the state of the public works in progress ; and 
I shall be most happy to co operate with you in any wise and practicable measurcs 
for their completion. 

The large sums heretofore granted for the improvement of the roads, do not 
appear to have produced results commensurate with the expenditure ; and it is 
accordingly worthy of your serious consideration, whether some more efficient 
system may not be contrived for the management and direction of this branch 
of the public service. I need hardly add that the formation of good roads is an 
object of primary importance in every country, and most indispensably neces- 
sary in an agricultural one. 

Her Majesty’s government look forward with much anxiety to the resumption 
of cash payments by the chartered banks—I am induced to hope that no difli- 
culty will present itself to the early accomplishment of this essential object. 
Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen: 

The several addresses to her Majesty from the two Houses of Parliament, 
during the last session, having been laid at the foot of the throne, by Her Ma- 
jesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, were very graciously re- 
ceived ; and [ shall, without loss of time, transmit to you the answers which 
have respectively been returned to them. 

I have, to a limited extent, exercised the power vested in me by the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. In doing so, I have proceeded with the great- 
est caution, and with a sincere desire that no restraint might be imposed on 
personal liberty, which the public safety did not imperatively demand. 

The progress which this beautiful country seems destined to make in popula- 
tion and wealth, has been materially obstructed by the difficulties and dangers 
with which it has, for some time past, been surrounded. 

By the goodness of an overruling Providence, those dangers, have, however, 
in a great degree been averted ; and I humbly hope that the same Almighty 
arm which has hitherto protected us will soon ae Upper Canada in such a 
state of tranquillity and security, as will permit the full development of hor vast 
natural resources 

To accelerate the arrival of that period, and in cordial conjunction with you 
to promote, by wise and salutary legislation, the prosperity and happiness of this 
interesting Colony, will be the object of my earnest desire and unceasing exer- 
tions. 





LEGISLATURE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
From the Nova Scotian, Feb. 27. 


INVASION OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Yesterday forenoon, while the House were engaged in discussing some rou- 
tine business, 

The Hon. Mr. Dodd entered, and called the attention of members to the in- 
telligence which had been just received by the eastern mail, relative to the 
threatened invasion of the Province of New Brunswick, by a formidable force 
from the State of Maine. By papers which he had just read, it appeared the 
Executive of that State had sent a message to the Legislature, representing in 
strong terms the necessity for a military organization, to assert the jurisdiction 
of the State over the disputed territory, and that that demand had been respond- 
ed to by a vote of 10,000 men and $800,000, to carry on the war. Under 
these circumstances, it behoved the House to act—and he sheuld therefore move 
that for the present all business be suspended—that some of the leading mem- 
bers of the House be added to the Committee of defence, and that the House 
adjourn till five o’clock this afternoon, to give that Committee time to prepare 
and submit such measures as the state of affairs in our sister Province seemed 
to demand. 

Mr. Hovee, in rising to second the motion, said that the time had evidently 
arrived for the Legislature of this province to act with vigor and unanimity. He 
hoped, therefore, that the course recommended by his hon. friend from Sydney 
would be followed, and that, as the mail left to-morrow, such an expression of 
feeling wou'd go with it, as to satisfy our brethren in New Brunswick that we 
were determined to aid them in the contest in which they were about to be en- 
gaged. If the House would permit him, he would read the Message sent to 
the Legislature of Maine. Mr. H. then read the decument, eommenting briefly 
on parts of it as he went along. 

The House then adjourned till 5 o’clock. Before that hour the hall of the 
Province Building and the passages leading to the Lobby, were crowded 
with the populace anxious to know the result ef the Committee’s delibera 
tions. The doors were opened a little after five, when a rush was mad 
into the Gallery, which with the space outside the Bar, was filled to over 
flowing. 

The Hon. Mr. Dodd then rose—reported that the Committee had waited on 
the Lieut.-Governor, who was pleased to express his high satisfaction at the 
course adopted by the House, and then submitted the following Resolutions, 
which, after some slight discussion upon minor parts for which we have not room 
to-day, passed unanimously : 

Resolved, unanimously, That in consequence of information this day receiv 
ed from New Brunswick, of the proceedings on the part of the State o! 
Maine, involving a proposed invasion of the neighbouring province, this House 
deems it necessary to suspend all other business at present, in order to concert 
such measures as may be necessary to prepare for joining in repelling any such 
invasion, and in defending the just rights of the neighbouring provinces as well 
as Our own. 

1. Resolved, unanimously, That one-third of the militia force of the pro 
vince, between the ages of 18 and 45, be drafted by direction of his Excellency 
the Lieut.-Governor, and officered for active service, to the extent of eight 
thousand men. 

2. Resolved, unanimously, That his Excellency the Lieut. Governor b 
authorised to require every regiment or batallion to select two hundred volun 
teers for every six hundred men, rank and file, between the ages of 18 and 45, 
or in the like proportion for a greater or less number 

3. Resolved, unanimously, If a sufficient number of men in each regiment 
or battalion do not volunteer, that his Excellency be authorised to fill up the 
number from the draft of such regiment, agreeably to law 

4. Resolved unanimously, That such lists of men who shall have volunteer 
ed or been drafted as aforesaid, when returned and approved by his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, or such person as he shall appoint for the pury 
shall be considered the lists of such men liable to be first called on for actua 
service 

5. Resolved unanimously, That the Lieut.-Governor be authorised to 4] 
point officers to command such drafts or bodies of volunteers fi regi 
or battalion to which such drafts or volunteers may be long, or make su ho 
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arrangements as may secure efficient officers to command such drafts or volun- 

ers. . 

, 6. Resolved unanimously, That his Excellency the Lievt.-Governor be 
authorised to call into actual service so many and such of the said drafts or 
bodies of volunteers as he may deem proper, and to make the necessary regula- 
tions for consolidating auy number of such drafts or bodies into a regiment or 
regiments, as may be requisite and necessary, and to appoint field officers, and 
adjutants, and staff to each such regiment, in order to render the same efficient 
for actual service. 

7. Resolved, unanimously, That his Excellency the Lieut.-Governor be 
authorised to order any such drafts or volunteers, when required for actual ser- 
vice, into barracks, and to march them from one part of the province to another, 
as the exigency of the service may require, and beyond the frontier of this pro- 
vince, when necessary. 

8. Resolved, unanimously, That his Excellency the Lieut.-Governor be au- 
thorised to accept the service of any volunteer companies now formed, or which 
may be formed in this province, and to consolidate them into regiments or bat- 
talions, and to appoint officers for the same, and to take such measures generally 
as may be requisite to render such battalions, regiments, or companies efficient 
for actual service ; Provided, that such volunteer companies be willing to volun- 
teer for service in this province or in the adjoining province of New Bruns- 
wick. 

9. Resolved, uuanimously, That all non-commissioned officers and private 
soldiers called into actual service, over and above the pay and allowance provi- 
ded by her Majesty, shall be entitled to additional pay from the Treasury of the 
province. ; } nee 

10. Resolved, unanimously, That this House will make suitable provision for 
the widows and orphans of such officers, non-commissioned officers, and rank 
and file, who may fall in actual service. 

11. Resolved unanimously, That his Excellency the Lieut.-Governor be re- 
quested to direct an immediate enrolment to be made of the whole militia force 
of the province, between sixteen and sixty years of age, and to have the same 
divided into classes agreeably to law, and to have full and accurate returns made 
forthwith to the office of the adjutant general of militia, or such enrolment, and 
of the state, condition, and efficiency of the arms, and of the quantity of am- 
munition possessed by each regiment or battalion of militia, or company of ar- 
tillery. 

12 Resolved, unanimously, That provision be made by law, for the due and 
proper organization of the militia. and for promoting ite efficiency by squad, com- 
pany, and regimental or battalion-drills. 

13. Resolved, That his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor be authorised 
to expend one hundred thousand pounds, if necessary, inthe payment of the 
militia and other services incidental to the protection of this and the adjoining 
province from invasion, and that this House will provide for the same. 

After a very able and animated address from the Hon. J. Uniacke, the House 
adopted the foregoing resolutions unanimously, and the Hon. E. M. Dodd, who 
in every case supports the dignity of the House, trusted the Speaker would al- 
low an exception of the rules customary, when he proposed that three hearty 
cheers might be given, to be joined by the gallery, which, we rejoice to say, was 
heartily seapendied to by every individual present. Never have we before beheld 
such a heart-stirring sccne, nor ever before were such cheers heard in our House 
of Assembly. 

At five o'clock this day the President and members of the Legislati ve Coun- 
cil waited on His Excellency the Lieutenant Govérnor with the following ad- 
dress :-— 

To His Excellency Lieutenant General Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B., Lieutenant 
Govarnor and Commander-in-Chief, in and over the Province of Nova Sco: 
tia, and its dependencies. 

THE HUMBLE ADDRESS OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

May it please your excellency— 

The Legislative Council have passed the accompanying resolutions, upon the 
subject of the recent outrages which have been committed upon that part of the 
province of New-Brunawick claimed by the State of Maine, and the Legisla- 
tive Council humbly pray your Excellency to transmit them to the Right 
Honorable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to be laid atthe foot of the 
Throne—and the Legisiative Council farther pray your Excellency to transmit 
copies thereof to His Excellency the Governor-in-chief, and to His Excellency 
Sir John Harvey, the Lt.-Governor of New Brunswick. ' 

HIS EXCELLENCY’S REPLY. 

Mr. President and Hon. Gentlemen of the Legislative Council : 

The sentiments and expressions contained in these firm and spirited resolutions 
are most gratifying and acceptable to me. 

You designate the unprovoked conduct of the authorities of Maine in its true 
colours, as being utterly unworthy and frivolous in endeavoring to vindicate its 
unjustifiable proceedings, by attempting to wrest from a neighbouring state, du- 
ring a period of peace, the custody of a territory with which they had been en- 
trusted by their sovereign. 

It is most gratifying to me to find that a feeling of entire unanimity per- 
vades the legislature and people of this province, to assist in resisting, to the 
utmost, any aggression that may be attempted upon New Brunswick, and 
youmay be assured that the parent state will afford you every aid and sup- 
port. 

I shall have great pleasure in transmitting to the Right Honourable the Se- 
cretary of State, to be laid ot the foot of the Throne, sentiments so honoura- 
ble, from so hihgly respecteble a body, and I shall uot fail to communicate 
these resolutitons to His Excellency the Governor General of British North 
America, and to His Excellency Sir John Harvey. 

C. CAMPBELL. 

Government House, 27th February, 1839. 

Legislative Council Chamber, 26th Feb., 1839. 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Stewart, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare and report such resolu- 
tions and other measures, as it may be proper to adopt in consequence of the 
invasion of the province ef New Brunswick, by an armed force from the State 
of Maine. 

Ordered, That Mr. Stewart, Me. Ratchford, Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Campbell, and 
Mr. Almon, be a committee to prepare said resolutions. 

P [A similar set of Resolutions were passed on the same day by the Legislative 

Jouncil. } 





Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth. 
Washington, February 25th, 1839. 

Sir: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this day’s 
date, written in reply to a communication which I addressed to you on the 23d 
inst., upon the subject of the dispute that has arisen beyween the Governments 
of New Brunswick and Maine. 

With reference to that portion of your letter which treats of the question of 
actual jurisdiction, pending the negotiation for the settlement of the disputed 
boundary, | deeply regret to find that the government of the United States is 
now placed directly at variance with the Government of her Majesty, in its un- 
derstanding of that question. 

I shall lose no time in transmitting your letter to her Majesty’s government, 
in order that I may be able to convey to you, if necessary, a full knowledge of 
tha views and intentions of Great Britain upon this part of the subject. 1 con- 
fine myself, for the present, to protesting, in the most formal manner, against the 
views set forth in that part of the letter towhich I am referring. I adopt this 
course in preference to entering at once into a detailed discussion of the matter, 
because, in the first place, I shall best be able to do so after a direct communi- 
cation with my government; and, in the second place, because I entertain the 
hope that an early settlement of the general question of the disputed boundary 
may render this subordinate point of difference of little moment. 

1 avail myself of this occasion to render to you the assurance of my high res- 
pect and consideration. H. 8. FOX. 

To Hon. John Forsyth, &c., &c., &c. 


ee 
LONDON NEW WORKS. 

“The Memoirs of Davy Dreamy.” Edited by Flit. With Illustrations by 
Peter Palette.-—This is a clever fiction, or rather the first number of one, of the 
Nickleby class, written by one intimate with life in London, a ready wit, possess- 
ing plenty of spirits. 

‘* Dr. Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs,” adapted to music selected from Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, &c. 

“One Hundred Psalms and Hymn Tunes in Score,’ selected from the most 
celebrated composers. Adapted by W. L. Viner. 

* Dearden’s Miscellany ” for February. No. II. Orr and Co., and Dearden, 
Nottingham.—We mentioned this new periodical in terms of praise some few 
weeks back. 





The Lite of Petrarch, by Thomas Campbell....Diary of Rev. J. Ward, of 
Stratford on-Avgn, extending frong 1648 to 1678, from the original MSS. .... 
Private Correspondence of Jas. Ve¥non, Esq., Sec. of State, to William IIL., | 
edited by Jaines ....Memoirs of Queen Henrictta, consort of Charles I... .. | 
Life and Times of Wm. Sh ikspeare, from original and authentic documents. | 
~---Memoirs of Robert Boyle, by T. Crofton Croker, Esq.-..Diary of the | 
Times of George [\[., published by permission of a noble personage. ....Me- | 
moirs of Quees Caroline, consort of George II. from  uthentic original docu- 
ments .... Historical Correspondence illustrative and forming a complete His- | 
tory of the Keigns « ZJames [. and Charles I. now first published from the ori- 
ginal. .... David G¥ick and his Contemporaries, by Theo. Hook.....Memoirs } 


of M. G. Lewis, E 


ne’ 


author ofthe Monk. ....: A Voice from America to Eag- | 


87 














land, by an American gentleman. . ... Political Portraitures, by Henry L. Bul- 
wer. ... Woman and her Master, by Lady —— ee Travels in Egypt, the 
Holy Land, &c. in 1837, by Prince Pucklar Muskau. - . - . Narrative of the Sur- 


veying Voyage of her Majesty’s ships Adventure, and Beagle, on the Southern 
Shores of Seuth America, and of the Beagle’s Circumnavigation of the Globe. 
..--Memoirs of Madame Malibran, by the Countess de Merlin, with extracts 
from her Private Correspondence. . ... Talma, and his Theatrical Contempora- 
Ties... .. Reminiscences of the English Stage, by J. Winston, Esq.....Sir. J. 
Barrow’s Life of Lord Anson, containing a comparative view of the present na- 
tives of Britain, Russia, France, and the U. States..... Lord Bsougham’s new 
volumes of Dissertations on Subject of Science, connected with Natural Theo- 
logy....- A new volume of Poems, by the lamented L. E. 1. with a Memoir by 
Emma Roberts. 


Eccentricities of Alfieri—Alfieri, that eccentric Italian and fine poet, was 
partial to long nair, and wore his hair floating about, just as we see the poor 
Ophelias. One day he was leaning against a sideboard, decorated with a costly 
Chinese tea-service, but by a sudden movement of his tresses, down went one of 
the tea-cups. The lady of the mansion took the liberty of telling him he had 
spoilt the service, and he might as well have broken them all ; when instantly 
Alfieri, without uttering a syllable, or changing countenance, swept off the whole 
service upon the floor. Again, he at the Theatre of Turin, was lolling over a 
side-box, into which his lovely auburn ringlets fell, and wherein was a lady. 
She broke out into the most violent encomiums upon his locks, and kept repeat- 
ing the same : but the wearer was mute ; he was for the present ungrateful. 
Next morning, however, the lady received a parcel containing all the hair of the 
poet’s head, with the following billet :—“ If you like the hair, here it is ; but for 
Heaven’s sake leave me alone.” —Hobhouse’s Illustrations of Child Harold. 

A Fee-ler.—A surgeon and a lawyer had very little good feeling towards each 
other. and the following occurrence took place :—‘‘If,” asked the surgeon, “a 
neighbour's dog destroy my ducks, can I recover damages by law 1” ‘“ Certain- 
ly,” replied the lawyer, “ you can recover; pray what are the circumstances !” 
“Why, sir, your dog, last night, destroyed two of my ducks.” ‘“ Indeed! then 
yon certainly can recover the damages ; what is the amount? I'll instantly 
discharge it.”,—* Four shillings and six-pence,” chuckled the surgeon. ‘ And 
my. fee for attending and advising you is six and eightpence,” responded the at- 
torney, ‘‘and unless you immediately pay the same, my conduct will be swit- 
able.” —'Phe Honest Lawyer. 

There is a species of humming-bird in the East, trochilus minimus, so very 
small, that the ladies of those countries in which it is found, not unfrequently, 
on account of the transcendent beauty and splendour of the tiny creature, wear 
the dead bird for an ear-drop, It feeds almost precisely like insects, on the re- 
fined nectar of plants, while on the wing. It has a missile tongue. When cap- 
tured, this delicately organised little creature expires almost instantly. 

The Plantagenets—Fulke, Earl of Anjou, having been guilty of some crime 
was enjoined, by way of penance, to go to the Holy Land, and submit to casti- 
gation. He acquiesced, habited himself in lowly attire, and as a mark of humi- 
lity wore a sprig of broom in his cap. The expiation finished, Fulke adopted 
the name of Plantagenet, from the Latin name of the broom, Planta-genista. 
His descendants continued the name, and many srccessive nobles of the line of 
Anjou decorated their helmets with this plant. The arms of Richard I. were 
two lions combatant. Crest, a planta-genista, or broom-sprig- Upon his great 
seal a broom-sprig is placed on each side of the throne.—Sandford’s Geneatogr- 
val History. 
be wenty-five Cents will be given for No. 10, 13, 17, 21, 22, and 27, volume 6, of the Al- 
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_ @ENE ALBION, 


a NEW YORK, SATURDAY MARCH 16, 1839. _ 


We are still without later advices from Europe. 
In relation to the affairs of the Northeastern Boundary we have very little in- 
telligence that can be relied on. Rumours without number have reached us in 
the course of the week, many of which have been contradicted by subsequent 
accounts, and still more have fallen to the ground by the weight of their own 
absurdity. At one time Sir John Harvey was said to have taken possession of 
Mars Hill and fortified it ; at another, we were assured that the 11th Regt. was 
at Madawaska while it was still at Quebec. We next learned that Sir John 
Colborne had seized Rouse’s Point, and fortified that, which report, like the 
others, turns out to be as destitute of foundation as it is of probability. The 
11th Regt., however, is on its march from Lower Canada to New Brunswick, 
and will shortly be there. The 36th is also, we apprehend, in New Brunswick 
ere now; but no troops have advanced farther than Woodstock, and the bulk 
of them remains at Fredericton. 

Sir John Harvey has not occupied any part of the disputed territory with his 
troops, consequently he has none to withdraw from it; the withdrawal must 
be on the part of Maine, which has taken military possession of the land in dis- 
pute, and thus assumed an authority which she denies to her neighbour. 

We learn, that Mr. McLaughlin, the British Warden, who was seized by the 
authorities of the State of Maine and carried a prisoner to Bangor, and who 
has since been liberated—has, since his return, made a Report to Sir John Har- 
vey, touching the proceedings ; this Report, it appears, was published in the 
Royal Gazette, but no copy has yet reached us. We, however, find the fol- 
lowing abstract in the Commercial Advertiser. It speaks for itself. 

The report commences with an explicit denial that the trespassers have in any 
way been encouraged or countenanced by the British government or the pro- 
vincial authorities, and then sets forth 

That since 1829 the ward:n has been employed chiefly in preventing depre- 
pations, whether by British or Americans: 

That as the most effectual means of pre vention he has every year seized all 
the timber which could be ascertained or even suspected to have come from the 
disputed territory, and either condemning it or levying heavy prohibitory duties 
the proceeds of which have been paid over to the receiver general, on special 
deposite, to be hereafter paid over to the government in whose favor the final 
adjustment of the dispute shall be made : , 

That for the better prevention of depredations, in July, 1837, a proclamation 
was issued by Sir John Harvey, forbidding all persons to cut timber onthe dis- 
puted territory, which was extensively circulated ; and more effectual mea- 
sures were sanctioned by the Lieut. Governor for seizing and condemning 
such timber as should co:ne down, either to Fredericton or St. John—which 
was done : 

That notwithstanding these measures great number of trespassers, both 
American and British, have entered upon the territory during the present year, 
the former pretending to have, and many of them actually having, authority 
from Maine and Massachusetts, by which many British subjects were induced 
to join them, under the idea that the lumber would be protected from confisca- 
tion under the permits so granted—which accounts forthe unusual number of 
trespassers upon the territory during the present winter : . 

That during the last fall the warden was directed to stop all timber coming 
from the disputed territory down the St. John, to which end arrangements 
were made for placing a boom at the mouth of Aroostook, to secure all timber 
that might come down in the Spring of 1839. 

That the warden was directed by Sir John Harvey to make a journey through 
the territory during the present winter, for the purpose of discovering the re- 
sorts of trespassers, and devising means to break up their operations ; in the 
fulfilment of which duty he was made prisoner and taken to Bangor, where he 
was detained until released un his parole of honour. as 

The report is accompanied by the proclamation of July, 1837, forbidding 
trespasses and threatening depredators with the severest measures of punish- 
ment. 

The real and practical question, at the present juncture is, whether the Gover- 
nor of Maine will withdraw his troops in conformity with the recommendation of 
the President, and in accordance with the Protocol, as it is called, signed by Mr 
Fox and Mr. Forsyth? Gen. Scott, it appears from the last accounts, had been 
with Governor Fairfield for some days, endeavouring to bring his Excellency 
down from the boiling point of war to a more temperate standard ; the result of 
whicn will be seen in the following letter, which we take from the Boston Daily 


Advertiser. The Message itself we have not seen. Our opinion is that mat- 

ters willin some way be accommodated at the frontier, and that the manage- 

| ment of the affair will revert to its legitimate hands in Washington and Lon- 

don. This opinion we also find prevails in the-city, and stocks which had pre- 
viously fallen, have again risen. 

House of Representatives, Augusta, 12 o’clock N. Tuesday, March 12, 
A message from the Governor fn relation to the Memorandum of Mr. Forsyth 
° - 

‘to Mr. Fox. The Governor considers the arrangement unsatisfactory and un- 

equal, and advises that the military force of the 5 ate should not be withdrawn 

unless the Lt. Governor of New Brunswick shall withdraw his force, and the 


Government of Maine be satisfied that he entirely abandons the idea of expelling 


its forces. Gov. Eairfield also resists the recommendation to allow Gov. Har 
vey concurrent jurisdiction in measures of protection to the property on th 

Aroostook, and advises that in case Sir John abandons his position, and with 
draws his military force, that the military force of Maine shall also be withdrawn, 
and a sufficient armed or unarmed civil posse be left on the Aroostook for its 
protection. 


In a postscript to the Message, the Governor says that he has received a note 
of a pacific character from Sir John Harvey, in which he intimates his willing- 
ness to enter into arrangements upon the basis of the Memorandum of Mr. For- 
syth and, Mr. Fox. The Message and Sir John Harvey’s note have been com- 
— to the Committee on the N. E. Boundary and 5000 copies ordered tobe 
printed. 


Sir John Harvey then, it appears, has acquiesced, as we were quite sure he 
would, in the arrangement made by Mr. Fox at Washington, and has signified 
his acquiesence to Governor Fairfield. 

We have given in the previous columns the proceedings of the Nova Scotia 
Legislature ; 1t corresponds with the high loyalty that has ever marked the 
carreer of that province. Mr. Joseph Howe who seconded the resolution 
of Mr. Dodd, has been many years distinguished as an ardent Reformer. 

We omitted last week to acknowledge the receipt of a very excellent pam- 
phlet on the Boundary question, which we have found particularly useful at 
the present juncture. If it could be procured in New York, we think many 
copies might be sold, as the public mind is anxious for informationon this vexed 
question. We believe we are indebted tothe publisher of the St. Johns Ob- 
server for the copy that has just reached us, to whom we return our thanks. 





It is so common to merge all the brighter qualities of the human character, 
as founed in any one individual, in some particular trait possessing some alloy, 
that one cannot but think well of those who gendrously labor to restore the origi- 
nallustre. It is thus with the character of Demosthenes, who though a model 
of patriotism as well as of eloquence, has been nevertheless at all times expos- 
ed to obloquy because upon one occasion a panic fear overpowered his general 
courage. The paper of which that distinguished individual is the subject, 
given in the last and present Albion, liberally sets forth all the loftier qualities 
of his mind, and hold him up to view, as he was ; the master spirit of Athens, 
when without him, she would have sunk pusillanimously under the power of 
the barbarian of Macedon ; and the generous rival who having overcome his 
adversary in a more than vital combat, had the nobleness to feel for that adver- 
sary’s degradation. We believe that the perusal of that paper will give unmixed 
pleasure to our readers, and that while it will contribute to fix the character of 
the great orator upon its nobler basis, it will stimulate to like feelings which 
pervaded his patriotic heart. In the cause of eloquence also, as an absttact pro- 
perty, it will have a valuable tendency, particularly as it will shew that without 
the aid of florid language, abundant metaphor, and inflated thought, a man may 
be anorator; and that if the ideas be correct, perspicuously given, and uttered 
warm from the heart, they will generally succeed in finding their way to the 
conviction of the hearers. 

We would commend the article on the ‘“‘ Theory of Storms” which we have 
this day inserted, to the careful perusal of our readers. Any discovery in Phy- 
sics which may tend to the preservation of life and property must evidently be 
deserving of mature consideration ; and among a commercial community, whose 
avocations are characterised as of an enterprising nature, such a subject must be 
doubly interesting. The subject is as beautiful as it is novel, and if based on 
truth, it will be as valuable as beautiful. The idea of any one by ratiocination 
being able to ascertain his actual position in a hurricane, and to adopt unerring 
means for his extrication, is a novelty that a few years ago would have been 
scouted as ridiculous. Yet here, thanks to the laborious and constant observa- 
tions of Reid and Redfield, and the well considered deductions made by them 
from undoubted premises, this highly important problem is likely to meet with 
a correct and satisfactory solution. We certainly live at the commencement 
of a wonderful era; the great accessions to practical knowledge made during 
the last half century seem to throw all previous information into the shade, and 
yet it is evident that these are but initiative to still greater things. 








Conversations on Nature and Art. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 
This is an useful manual, as a class book, containing much important informa- 
tion on Printing, Libraries, and Manuscripts ; Botany and Horticulture ; Manu- 
factures, Food, Classes of Mankind, their Emblems, and their Sepulchres ; with 
various other branches, all of practical utility, and treated with great clearness. 
The form of dialogue is adopted, with a view doubtless to impression on the 
minds of those for whose use it is intended, and numerous woodcuts still farther 
illustrate the several subjects treated of. It is evidently a reprint, and an ex- 
cellent selection ; and the ultimate object of the writer is well expressed in the 





Motto on the title-page, “Je n’etudie pas devenir savant, mais pour me rendre 
meilleur.” 

Geraldine, and Other Poems. By Rufus Dawes. New York. Samuel 
Colman. The praises of this elegant writer have been already so widely re 
sounded, that we may well be spared the repetition of them. Among the works 
in the present volume, however, is one which we had the good fortune to hear 
read by one well able to do it justice. We allude to the “ Athenia of Da- 
mascus,” a tragedy, which abounds in poetic beauties, has several fine situations 
and incidents, and is indeed a dramatic poem of no common merit ; yet like 
many others in this fastidious age, it is pronounced “ fitter for the claset than 
the stage.” The poctical writings of Mr. Dawes deserve the attention of the 
literary world. ‘The present volume is well got up, and is ornamented with a 
likeness of the author, and a tasteful vignette. 

*,* In our description of the plate now in the course of delivery to sub- 
scribers, we omitted to state that it is from the burin of Mr. A. Dick, the ar- 
tist who so ably engraved the plate of the New (British) Houses of Parlia- 
ment, aud the portraits of Miss FE. Tree, and Mddle. Celeste, given by us in 
last year’s volume of Albion. It is engraved in line, and we believe will add 
in no small degree to his reputation in his profession. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia, have published “ Eliorra, or the 


Nabobs Wife,” by Mrs. Monkland, author of Village Reminiscenses, in 2 vols. 
For sale by the Carvils, 108 Broadway. 





That admirable journal, the “ Spirit of the Times,” appeared last week much 
enlarged, ina new type, and with abundant additional matier. It was also ac- 
companied with a beautiful engraving of Madame Augusta. The Spirit of 
the Times is perhaps the best weekly Sporting journal extant, and in addition to 
its new features, it is about to give to its numerous readers occasional plates of 
the best and most favourite horses, one of which, Blaek Maria, has already ap- 
peared. No true Sportsman can be without the Spirit of the Times. 





It is with sincere regret that we announce the death of the Hon. Michael 
O'Sullivan, Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench of this District ; whieh 
lamentable event took place this morning, at half-past eleven o'clock. Mr. 
O'Sullivan was only appointed to the office of Chief Justice, in November last, 
on the retirement of Mr. Chief Justice Reid ; and occupied the presiding seat 
on the Bench for but one term—that for February. But during that short 
riod, his demeanour was such as to have excited the unanimous and unqualited 
approbation of the Bar—to have won their esteem—and to render his death a 
source of deep and very general regret.—Montreal Gazette. 








LORICULTURE; RHODODENDRON, RUSSELLIANUM.—Tne subscriber respect- 
fully informs the public he has now in splendid bloom, his original large piant of R. R. 
and another superb variety he has raised from seed; he has also a chuice collection of 
greenhouse and hardy plants, in fine health and blooming state,Yor sale at reasunable 
prices. Also, a few thousand Morus Multicaulis, a guaranteed genuine ; these were all 
grown on the Island of New York last yeas. W. Russel, Florist, &c., garden gate at the 
corner of Smith and Livingston sqjreets. Omnibusses running at all times from the fer- 
ries. Brooklyn, March 16-2t* 





- AND WAITED to lease or purchase for Horticultural and Floricultural purposes. 
4 A few acres forthe Nursery business, and one or two blocks of grounds for erecting 








conservatories, green-houses, and laving out the grounds in the most modern and orna- 
mental style of English gardening. A preference will be given ‘o any within ‘he dis- 
tance of four miles of the city of New York or Brooklyn. Applications of piriculars. 
address to W. Russel, Florist, &c., 61 Nassau st or atthe garden, corner of Smith and 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn * March 16-2 * 
\ CARD —Mrs. G. Edwards, teacher of drawing and psinting on scientific principles im 
i cluding the rules and apt s(ion of the art of perspective, tenders her services to 
Ladies and Propri f female seminaries. Specimens may be seen and terms known 


way,who is also prepared to furnish the names of references 
March 16-1t*<. 


at Roe Lockwood's 411 Brow 
of the highest respectability. 
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HAZARDOUS EXPLOIT. 
pt From Mr. Stephens’ Incidents of Travel. — 
Well pleased with having my plans arranged, I went out without any specific 
ject, and found myself on the banks of the Neva. Directly onpesite the Win- 

ter Palace, and one of the most conspicuous objects on the whole line of the 
Neva, is the citadel or old fortress, and, in reality, the foundation of the city. 
I looked long and intently on the golden spire of its church, shooting towards 
the sky, and glittering in the sun. This spire, which rises tapering till it seems 
almost to fade away into nothing, is surmounted by a large globe, on which 
stands an angel supporting a cross. This angel being made of corruptible stuff, 
once manifested symptoms of decay, and fears were entertained that he would 
eoon be numbered with the fallen. Government became perplexed how to re- 
psir it, for to raise a scaffold to such a height would cost more than the angel 
was worth. Among the crowd which daily assembled to gaze at it from below 
was a roofer of houses, who, after a long and silent examination, went to the go- 
vernment and offered to repair it without any scaffolding or assistance of any 
kind. His offer was accepted ; and on the day appointed for the attempt, pro- 
vided with nothing but acoil of cords, he ascended inside to the highest window, 
and, looking for a moment at the crowd below, and at the spire tapering away 
above him, stood up on the outer ledge of the window. ‘The spire was covered 
with sheets of gilded copper, which, to beholders from below, presented only a 
smooth surface of sears gold ; but the sheets were roughly laid, and fasten- 
ed by large nails, which projected from the sides of the spire. He cut two 
pieces of cord, and tied loops at each end of both, fastened the upper loops over 
two projecting nails, and stood with his feet in the lower : then, clinching the 
fingers of one hand over the rough edges of the sheets of copper, raised himself 
till he could hitch one of the loops on a higher nail with the other hand ; he did 
the same for the other loop, and so he raised one leg after the other, and at 
length ascended, nail by nail, and stirrup by stirrup, tll he clasped his arms 
round the spire directly under the ball. Here it seemed impossible to go any 
farther, for the ball was ten or twelve feet in circumference, with a smooth and 
glittering surface, and no projecting nails, and the angel was above the ball, as 
eompletely out of sight as if it were in the habitation of its prototypes. But 
the daring roofer was not disheartened. Raising himself in his stirrups, he en- 
circled the spire with a cord, which he tied round his waist ; and, so supported 
leaned gradually back until the soles of his feet were braced against the spire, 
and his body fixed almost horizontally in the air. In this position he threw a 
cord over the top of the ball, and threw it so coolly and skilfully, that at the 
first attempt it fell down on the other side, just as he wanted it; then he drew 
himself up to his original position, and, by means of his cord, climbed over the 
smooth sides of the globe, and ina few moments, amid thunders of applause 
from the crowd below, which at that great height sounded only like a faint mur- 
mur, he stuod by the side of the angel. After attaching a cord to it he descend- 
ed, and the next day carried up with him a ladder of ropes, and effected the ne- 
cessary repairs. 
EEE 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Some raw materials have just appeared for evening dress ; they are of a rich 
but heavy kind. Indeed, light materials, as crape, gauze, &c., Kc., are 
sdopte. for ball-dress alone ; silks, satins, snd velvets of the richest description 
only, being seen in soirées non dansantes. ‘Those that have just appeared are 
the damas-mideka, an exceedingly rich ground, strewed with bouquets of gold 
and silver ; damas-wanskey, remarkably for the richness of its hues : satin-igola, 
a flowered silk ; and satin-saria: the last is the most beautiful silk that has 
appeared this season. 

mi-trains have increased in favour; long ones have not yet appeared, but 
their adoption is expected, and that of hoops is confidently talked of for full-dress 
in the very highest circles. 

The materials of ball-dress are chiefly of avery light description. Although 
no new material has been introduced for trimmings, yet the manner in which 
they are dispersed has a good deal of novelty. ‘The arrangement of feather- 
fringe is extremely elegant. 

Caps, or rather cap fronts, made without cauls, and composed of gold and 
silver blond lace, trymmed with marabouts, are in very great vogue in full- 
dress. 

Shaws still continue to be mueh worn ; those of velvet or satin, trimmed with 
sable or bear fur, are most in request; but some cashmere shawls have been in- 
troduced, with black grounds, and rich patterns, in vivid colours. 

Velvet bonnets, profusely trimmed with black lace, are the most fashlonable 
in walking-dress. ‘The size remains the same as last month, but the éirtains, at 
the backs of the crowns, are made shallower; ribbon is also more sparingly 
employed. ‘The prettiest style for walking-dress is a trimming composed of the 
material of the bonnet and black lace, and a few small flowers disposed in the 
tulle, or blond lace, under the brim. 

Velvet shawls, trimmed with ermine, are very much in vogue forcarriage cos- 

tume. The Chdyle Ruy-blas is very fashionable in Paris. ‘These shawls are 
always composed of cashmere of the finest kind, and different colours. They 
are made long, and descend in sharp points at the back and fronts ; they are lined 
with satin, and ornamented at the neck and arms with cords and tassels, 
either of silk, gold, or silver, each point being terminated by an acorn to corre- 
spond. ; 
PShaded materials are quite out of fashion for hats, bonnets, and dhawis. Plain 
velvet is the material most in favour; rip velvet comes next ; satin is scarcely 
ever employed but for cottage bonnets. Lace trimmings are as much adapted 
as they were in walking-dresse s, but white real lace, of a very expensive kind 
is, perhaps, rather more used than black. Feathers are always employed to trim 
the crowns of hats. Though shaded ribbons and feathers are still fash ionable, 
another style has appeared that seems likely to supersede them ; itis a plain 
rich ribbon, which is always of the colour of the hat, with a satin stripe of another 
and strongly contrasted colour at each edge: the feathers are tipped to corre- 
spond. 

"elias continue their vogue in carriage-dress. Some, composed of rich 
plain silks, are wadded, lined with gros de Naples of different shades of red, 
and bordered with fur. Pelisse robes, which are adopted for out-door dress, 
with the addition of shawls and mantles, and for in-door morning cos- 
tume, are ornamented either with black lace or fancy trimming.—London, 

chruary 2 





Davicetics. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 
To Grace Horsley Darling. 

A nobler nature linked with sweeter name, 
Ne’er won the voice of praise, the meed of fame. 
Let laurelled wreaths the victors brow entwine, 
The civic crown, heroic girl, is thine ; 
And, better far, thy offices of love 
Angelic Spirits register above. 

Oh! as my lot it is, and still must be, 
To breast the surges of life’s stormiest sea, 
Still be it mine, in my extremest fear, 
To find such Grace—and such a Dartine near. 

Orthographical Analysis of “Devil.”—A methodist preacher at South Shields; 
after remarking on the appropriateness of the above cognomen to the person 
designated by it, added “the whole name is bad; if we take away the first let- 
ter, it is evi/ ; transpose another letter, it is vile ; take away the next letter, it 
ie wt; and the last letter itself has the sound of fell !”—-What’s in a name? 


In a conversation the other day. after mentioning the movement of immense 





stones by the tempest in the West Indies, Mr. L—— mentioned that, just be- 
fore his arrival there, a twenty-four pounder had been blown, by the violence of 
the storm, from the battery into the sea. ‘ That (rejoined J-—— M ) ex- 





plains to me what I never could understand before—the meaning of its ‘ blow- 
ing great guns!’”’ 
THE CRANiOLOGIST. 
Pupil, How is it, master, in this murderer's skull 
I find ‘* benevolence” both large and full? 
Master. Oh, slow of faith! let me illume thy blindness, 
That is the very man who Kitis—sith kindness. 
A SCULL-ION. 

Ingratitude—When Brennan, the noted highwayman, was taken in the South 
of Ireland, curiosity drew numbers to the gaol to see the man loaded with irons 
who had long been a terror to the country. Among others was a banker whose 
notes at that time were not held in the highest estimation, who assured the 
prisoner that he was very glad to see him there at last. Brennan, looking up, 
replied—“ Ah, sir, I did not expect that from you; indeed I did not; for you 
well know that, when all the ceuntry refused your notes, I took them.” 

It is said of a well-known almanack which assumes to be prophetic on the 
changes of the weather, that it was like the guard of a mail-coach, who was out 
in all weathers. 

An anecdote is told of a captain in the service, since dead, that while carrying 
out a British ambassador to his station abroad, a quarrel arose on the subject of 
ae. High words were exchanged between them on the deck, when at 
jength the ambassador, thinking to silence the captain, exclaimed, “ Recollect, 
sir, I am the representative of his Majesty.” ‘ Then, sir,” retorted the captain 
“recollect that hero I am more than majesty himself. Can the king seize a fel 
low up and give him three dozen?” Further argument was useless; the dip! 


0- 
matist struck. 











4 SISTER'S LOVE. 

More constant than the evening star 

Which wildly beams above— 
Than diadem—oh ! dearer far 

A sister’s gentle love! 
Brighter than dew-drop on the rose, 

han Nature’s smile more gay— 

A living fount, which ever flows, 

Steeped in love's purest ray. 
Gem of the heart! Life’s gift divine, 

Bequeathed us from above, 
Glad offering at affection’s shrine— 

A sister’s holy love ! LavINIA. 

A Noble Patron of the Fine Arts and Sir Joshua Reynolds.— The Duke 
was one day in the painting-room of Sir Joshua Reynolds, talking in warm terms 
of a picture which he calleda Titian. The President of the Royal Academy 
quietly said, he hadseen the picture, and did not think that it was by Titian. 
* How Sir!’ cried his Grace, ‘do you mean to say that picture is not genuine ?’ 
* You may depend upon it, my Lord,’ replied Sir Joshua, ‘ Titian never saw it.’ 
The Duke's countenance reddened beneath his powdered wig, as he passionately 
vociferated, at the same time shaking his clouded cane over the President’s 
head, ‘ Do you dare, Sir, to dispute with me on the merits of a picture!’ We 
would have given something to have seen Sir Joshua’s expression at that mo- 
ment. What the sensitive mind of aman of genius would feel, we can con- 
ccive ; but whatever the tumult of his thoughts, all that happened was, that ‘ he 
shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.’ Reynolds, however, felt the insult 
keenly, and appealed to Burke and Johnson, asking their advice under the cir- 
cumstances. ‘ Pooh, pooh,’ said Johnson, ‘ you must take no notice of it! you 
live by these people.’ ”’—Heads of the People, Part 3. 


EER Eee 
PORTRAIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

As the plate which has been so long in hand, representing our beloved Queen 
is now in the course of distribution to our subscribers, it may be well to accom- 
pany it with a few words of description and explanation. We shall do this as 
briefly as the nature of the subject will admit, consistently with the extent of 
detail necessary for a due elucidation of the design. 

The painting from which our engraving is copied, is by Parris, an artist of 
high celebrity ; well known also to lovers of the fine arts, as the designer of 
those elegant groupes, in that most magnificent of the Annuals, “‘ The Flowers 
of Loveliness.” He has likewise put forth additional claims to the admiration 
of both British and American critics, as the designer and painter of those nume- 
rous, chaste, and classical groups which so greatly adorn the pannels of the 
Great Western’s cabin. ‘These last are almost unmatched for excellence as 
vignettes ; and the spirit with which they are executed gives ample warrant for 
the talents of the artist. 

The subject requires but little description. The Queen is not in either state 
or ball-room costume, but in the evening dress of a lady of rank, save that she 
has the scarf of the order of the Garter, worn by her as female sovereign of the 
order. The short sleeve,tthe full rich lace, the style of the coiffure, the moderate 
display of jewellery, are all expressive of one who, occupying the highest sta- 
tion in the empire and familiar with magnificence, does not deem it necessary 
to affect an extreme display of it, except upon state occasions, when the honour 
and dignity of her station and the importance of the British empire among the 
nations of the earth demand it. Her majesty is here represented as standing 
up in her box at the opera, a copy of the music is lying open before her, with 
her fan laid across it. Her right hand rests upon a portion of herermined cloak, 
which is loosely thrown over the ledge of the box ; her left holds a bouquet 
formed of the Rose, the Thistle, and the Shamrock, the stalks of which are co- 
vered with her Majesty's mouchoir ; the rich lace veil—thrown easily over the 
shoulders,—and the trimmings of the gloves, are black, indicating that her Ma 
jesty’s period of mourning is not fully ex,.ired. The carving in front of the box. 
and on the royal chair, the latter of which is dimly visible in the back ground, 
is sufficiently indicative of the personage who graces the picture, even if the 
other distinguishing marks were wanting ; and the artist has so arranged his 
design, that the mind of the spectator is not distracted by a number of accesso 
ries from the contemplation of the portrait itself. 

The picture has been highly approved by the best critics on the Fine Arts, 
in England, and will probably bear competition with any other of the numerous 
specimens now exhibited. 

A few words will be sufficient in relation to her Majesty’s royal descent, and 
the position of the Royal family in the event of the demise of the crown under 
existing circumstances. Her Majesty Queen Victoria, is the daughter of his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, fourth son of King George III,; the il- 
lustrious Duke died before his royal father. Her eldest uncle, George IV, de- 
ceased leaving no issue ; her second uncle the late Duke of York, died in the 
reign of his elder brother, and was likewise childless. Her third uncle, the 
Duke of Clarence, succeeded his brother, under the title of William IV, and 
upon the demise of the last named monarch, without surviving issue, her pre- 
sent Majesty ascended the throne, about the completion of the 19th year of her 
age. 

Her Majesty’s surviving uncles are Ernest, Duke of Cumberland—now King 
of Hanover—Augustus, Duke of Sussex, and Adolphus, Duke of Cambridge. 
The present heir presumptive therefore is the King of Hanover, and after him 


his son Prince George, otherwise styled the Crown Prince of Hanover : failing | 


these the next in succession would be the Duke of Sussex,who has no legitimate 
issue ; and after the last named royal duke stands the Duke of Cambridge, who 
has at present legitimate issue, both male and female. It is not until all these 
names of succession shall have failed, that the female branches of the Royal 
family of George III can establish a claim ; and in the mean time the marriage 
of her Majesty may be the means of setting the whole aside. 
and conjectures have been set afloat on this last interesting subject, but as none 
of them have anything like a stable foundation, we forbear to r peat them. 

The well known loyalty of British hearts does not require adventitious helps 
to keep the flame alive, much less to increase it ; yet the occasional contempla- 


tion of the onerous duties which devolve upon the youthful sovereign, accom- | 


panied by a glance at her ingenuous countenance, will be grateful to the feel- 
ings of all, more particularly of those whom circumstances have placed at a dis- 
tance from the immediate circle of her public administration. And sure we are 
that none among us will retire from the inspection of this portrait, without re- 


peating either loudly or mentally—* Vivat Regina !” 





V JANTED.—In a Female Seminar a short distance from New York, a lady qualified 
to teach vocal music, and Calistherics. Good references will be requ red. Apply 

to John S. Taylor, Book-eller, Brick Church Chapel. March 16-9t. 

—- C. JOLLIE, & Co., PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, No. 385 Broad 
way. 

The subscribers respectfully inform the public in general that they have just received 
from the factory, their Spring supply of Piano Fortes of the latest aad most approved 
patterns, (with the newly invented double brace,) both of the English and French grand 
action. Also, a general assortment of the celebrated Boston Piano Fortes of various 
patterns. Allinstruments purchased at this establishment are warranted. 

Warehouse, 385 Broadway 

N. B. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 





March. 16-3m. 


EID ON THE LAW OF STORMS.—Just published, in royal &vo., price £1 Is., an at- 

tempt to develope The Law of Storms, by means of Facts, arranged according to 
place and time ; and hence to point a cause for the Variable Winds, with the view to 
practical use in Navigation. Illustrated by charts and wood-cuts. By Lieut.-Col. W. 
Reid, C.B., of the Royal Engineers. Pub'ished by John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 

This is one of the most important books which have been presented to the seamen 
since the days of Hadley and Maskelyne. (Nautical Magazine.) 

The Navigator who may quit the shores of Europe for either [Indies without Col. Reid’s 
book, will discover when it is too late. that he has left behind him his best chronometer 
and his surest compamion. (Edinburgh Review ) 

For sale by Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, E. & G. W. Blunt,G. & C. C. Carvill, and byB 
& W. Noyes, Newhaven. Mar.16.2t. 


BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS 7 


(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNKY.) 84 CHAMBERS STREFT. 


Various rumours | 


March 16, 


NNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale 


and retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNISON, 
March 9. 300 Broadway. — 





THE HUMAN EYE. 
DS ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his tice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
wciptent degree of inflammation to the most plicated di 
Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect sue sughtes? indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular detect. Sep 1 


EPOSITORY OF ARTS, 411 BROADWAY.—The subscribers respectfully announce 

to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 

ments for the importation of the most splendid English and French engravings as soon as 
published, which they offer at the London prices. 

Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in plain and elegant cases) by the best 

makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, &c.&. The trade supplied at the lowest 


wholesale prices. 
__DAVIS & HORN. — 











New York, Dec. 15th, 1838. eS 8 ee. es 
lig UPPER CANADA. 
In Chancery. 
Monday the twenty eighth day of January in the second year of the reign of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 1839. 
Between Henry Hagarty, Complainant, 
d 


an 
James Thomas Tomlins. and another, Defendants. 

Upon motion this day made unto this Court by Mr. Hitchings being of counsel for the 
above named Plaintiff, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court by affidavit, that 
the above named Defendant. James Thomas Tomlins, resides out of the Jurisdiction of 
this Court, in or near the city of New York inthe United States of America: It is or- 
dered that the said Defendant do cause his appearance to be entered with the Registrar 
of this Court, and netice thereof to be served on Mr, Jolin Bristowe of the city of To- 
ronto, the solicitor of the said Plaintiff within four months from the date of this order, and 
in case of his appearance that he do cause his answer to the said Plaintiff’s Bill of com- 
plaint to he filed. and an office copy thereof to be served on the said Plaintiffs solicitor, 
at or before the expiration of the saidfour months. And in default thereof the said Bill 
of Complaint may be taken as confessed by iim. And it is further ordered that the said 
Plaintiff do forthwith cause this Order to be published in a certain newspaper published 
at the said city of New York, commonly called or known by the name of * The Albion,’’ 
And that such publication be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in 
succession during the said four months. 


Entd. W. H. WILLIAM HEPBURN. 
John Bristowe, Sol. for Pit. Registrar. 
Toronto. (Feb. 23-8t) 





J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wal 
e street, New York,has made perfect an to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 
Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 
Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw atsight. 
S. J. Sylvester respectfnlly begsto notice thathe has no other officesbut at 130 Broad 
wayand 22 Wallstreet, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed (June9-tf.) S. J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 


Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Bristol 





From New York. 


23d March. 20th April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 
19th October 16th November. 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c —In main Saloon and Cuddy Stute-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No sesond class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken, An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 

(March2. } 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 

The steam ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 tons burthen and 468 horse power. The days of 
sailing of the above ship are appointed as follows :— 

From New York, 
9th March. 
18th May. ——— 

Fare to Liverpool, thirty-five guineas ($163 33) inthe aft, and thirty guineas ($140) in 
the fore saloon, including wines and all stores, No second class passengers taken. 
Children under 13 and servants half price. 

An experienced surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For Passage or freight, apply personally or by letter 

(Feb.19.] ABM. BELL & CO., 28 Pine st. New York. 


PACKETS FOR UAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lec, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. Fram Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Angnat 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. —_ 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 








From Liverpool 
20th April. 








every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. London, 
St. James, W Hz. Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, em * & 6 Ff ea 6, & , & Zi, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, 20, ‘* 20, ‘“ 20,\March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ 97, “ 97, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | * 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 1, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,| “ 17, “ 17, * 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, || “ 10, “ 10, * 10, 7, * 97, * 27, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20,  ‘ 20,May 7, Sept.7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 27, * 47, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | = i * ee 40+ “ > ©” fey § Fi, 
Westminster, G. Moore, «2 * 9, * 90,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by abie 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets wil be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Wo, 134 Front street. 
NEW YORK AND LIVEKPOOL PACKE'IS —NEW FLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz: 














’ ’ 5, 
“ 13, “ 13, “ 438,/Dec. 1, April 3, Aug. }, 
South America, | Barstow, “nm *K * Hi * .F% = 7% ” 


Ships. | Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Shekspeare, Corneil, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 13, * 13, “ 13,jSept. 1, Jan. 1, Ms 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, “nM, §« © * Be Aw | Se... CY, 
Rescius, Collins, ‘mm, “ me ~ Gh * Bo = © 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. I, Dec. 1, Aptii,|) “ i “ Wy © 19, 
Inglependence, | E. Nye, de J ad | a SRE “ 25, 
Vifginian, L. Harris, “13, “* 13, “% 33, jOct. 1, Feb. 1, June |, 
Oxtord, J. Rathbone, - ‘sem fF£ mi * & * ¢ 
Siddons, Britton, “mm .- & * Be *¢ e. =. oe 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. i, May 1,} “ 19 “© 19, ® 19, 
Loscoe, J.C. Delano, =~) * % © Bi * &  * oe B 
Sheffield, | F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ %433,/Nov. 1 Marchi, July 1, 
Europe, A.C, Mahal §- em. * 1 % Be Oey SF ee © 4 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, | “ 25, “ 95, 95] 13, % 43, “* 13, 
Columbus, | Cropper, Oct. 2 Fob. i, Janei,; “ % “ BB = 19 
Geo.Washington) H. lHoldrege, “¢ oe uF “« 7 ae “ 95 
United States, | N. Hi. Holdrege,| ] 

| ‘y ‘ ’ 
Garrick, |N.B.Paimer, | “ 95, 95, 95] & 43) & 93) & 13, 
England, 1B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant eccommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $149, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible tor any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Eng]sn4, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheia, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N. ¥. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeo! 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 

E. K. COLLINS & €o., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co . Liverpoo!- 
NEW YOKK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a wew arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subs¢ ri bers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havres 
York. : 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, | Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,)Jan. 1. April 16, Aug. >, 
| Sully, D. Lines, as 24, “ 46, July 8) “ 8, May 1, “* 16, 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. 8 “ 94, * 16) « 36, “ 6, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, 1A Wotten, | “ © ag “ eee 1 eS CS 


Duch. d’Orleans, | A. Richardson “2 * MBéwe & * 








Ville de Lyon C. Stoddard Jan. 6, * “ “« 16, “ 8, Oct. J, 
ARD—E. GEDNEY, Surgeon Dentist, having discontinued bis practice in New York, eee. os > |w.w. Pell, | «16. May * “ Pe Marc ni - = 16, a. 
with the intention of residing in Europe, begs leave to recommend nis successors | Emerald, |w B. Orne, 66 24, “i 16. Sept a} « 8, July 1, % 1% 
Drs. Buck and Boyce to his friends and the punlic. As he has had ample opportunity of | Silvie De Grasse,|I.. Weiderholdt'Feb. 8, “ 24, “ 16] “ 16, 8, Nov. 1, 
observing the dental operations of Dr. J. Buck!by whom the business in New York | Poland, C, Anthony, jr.) “ 16, June 8 a? Sianet i, “ Bw | S 
will be principally conducted, he takes pleasure in saying that the public will find him 3 | Albany, iJ. Johnston. “ 824, Oct 8 “« 34) * 8, Aug. 1, ws 
skilful and scientific master of tie professior Dec2+-3m } These are all vessels of the rst class and ably comn ande with « wre ace 
| tions for passengers, compris » al! that may b au fe rt ’ we 
HILADELPHIA BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for the New York Albion, Emi | erg es and skecee of aveey Prcern song row ape nt her of the subse 
grant & Olid Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c. &c., by ’ | New Vork. willbe forwarded by their p:kets. free of all cp ee xcept the ex] te 
a" JOUN BARDSLEY. Agent tually incurred, C BOLTON, FOX & 34 )NOSTON, 22 Brosd-6% 
Nov 171 141 Chesnut Street. WM, WHITLOCK,Jr y 5 





